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Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brirrtesank: I have come here under rather a 
false pretence insomuch as | am trying to make an attempt to follow 
the distinguished lecture by Dr. t#dwards. One knows how difficult 
it is to follow those great pundits, who have built for themselves 
reputations not only as veterinary surgeons but as historians. To 
me the history of the veterinary profession has consisted largely of 
trying to make a living, and I am afraid I have never had a very 
facile pen nor, perhaps, sufficient intelligence to—should I say— 
adopt the sign of the scribe. 

As a very humble member of the profession I have always had 
very independent views and those views are very much in accord- 
ance with the last few words spoken by Dr. Edwards, namely, to 
the effect that the most important part of the history of the pro- 
fession was written by those men who studied their art in the field. 
lam convinced that there is an immensity of truth in that, and 
that the laboratory workers, to whom we are greatly indebted for 
much they have done, would be in pretty hopeiess case without the 
accurate observer in the field—though 1 would make a reservation 
there, because the man in the field is not always a careful observer: 
he is apt to imagine much. That, I think, is admitted by 
most people who, as I am myself, are concerned with getting a 
living in practice. It is not that one wants to do one’s neighbour 
harm or to decry him, but it is unfortunately true that many men 
are very loose thinkers, and so do great harm where they would 
do good. 

I have immensely enjoyed hearing Dr. Edwards on the historical 
side of the profession of which he is a recognised authority, and 
Iam not going to attempt to follow him. I have enjoyed the 
acquaintance of many men in the professon whose friendship I 
look back upon with a great deal of pleasure. Those men, many 


of them, have left their mark and in a very notable way. 
Dr. Edwards has been very kind, when dealing with the past of the 
“Dick ” College, in refraining from mentioning Professor Williams, 
and so leaving me my principal thunder, probably the greatest 
veterinary surgeon who ever lived. I was a humble pupil of his 
and was closely associated with him for many years. To know the 
man was to know one whom I have always considered to be one of 
the greatest geniuses in the profession, a man who really 
lived before his generation. He was never dull, and what- 
ever he was doing, whatever he took you to see or whatever he 
was lecturing upon, he was always refreshing and original. When 
he left the “ Dick ” College—and he took the bulk of the “ Dick ” 
students with him to the New College—he determined to set up a 
College which would make its mark in the veterinary world, and 
we have only got te look back in the records of that world to see 
how definitely that mark was left by the men trained by Williams. 
He died young—he was only sixty—a little, short, stout man with a 
beard: with a wealth of kindness and an affection for students 
which was almost incalculable. He knew every student intimately, 
and made himself aware of all his troubles, but to see 
that man _ lecturing, either in the classroom or in_ the 
yard, was to see something that those of us who had that privilege 
will never forget. I can see him now trying to diagnose a peculiar 
form of lameness. Williams was a marvellous diagnostician in 
lameness. In his own office, which was protected from the street 
by another building, if he heard a lame horse going up the street, 
though, of course, he could not see it, he could tell you in which 
leg the horse was lame. But that was not the measure of his 
greatness. If you take his works—his Medicine and his Surgery— 
to-day and read them again. you will find that there was little 
there that is obsolete, and the fact of the matter is that to all the 
men trained by him he gave something which no fees nor anything 
else could adequately repay. 


*Since deceased. 


He came of a long race of veterinary surgeons. There is a 
memorial at one place in Wales—Abergele—to his grandfather, 
who was the sixth well-known veterinary surgeon as it was described 
on that memorial in that littke Welsh churchyard. Williams him- 
self was an enthusiastic Welshman, and it was well known that his - 
students used to play on that little weakness. 

Another man | remember well was Professor McCall, of Glasgow. 
He was an entirely different type of man from Professor Williams, 
but he, too, was, nevertheless, a great practitioner. Following him 
in the College came a man who I always think was one of the 
greatest men that the profession in Scotland ever produced—and 
that was Imrie. Imrie received very little appreciation for what he 
did, but he was an extremely original thinker, and to meet him 
and talk to him for an evening was a feast in itself. There was 
no subject concerning the diseases of cattle and horses upon which 
that man could not give you some useful and original advice. 
Most of you who have country practices have heard of the method 
of treating cattle that were suspected of suffering from “ wire” by 
putting them “on the boards”: that was Imrie, and those who 
have tried it have seen it work with a great deal of success at 
times. 

Then comes a man whom I had the great good fortune to meet 
in my early youth. He was the son of a shepherd who acquired a 
little farm and sent his son to be a student: his name was Atkinson. 
He was a man of few words, but a man of immense originality, 
and on no occasion was he ever beaten for some way out of a 
difficulty. When a sheep was:affected with “ gid” or “ strike” he 
could locate the cyst by palpation and would trephine directly 
over it, proving to be right in almost every case. Atkinson said 
he could feel the softening of the cranial structure immediately 
over the cyst. He had a wealth of country folklore, and it was a 
real joy to talk to him about the habits of animals, either domestic 
or wild. 

Then there was Mr. Augustus Taylor, of Manchester, some time 
an examiner. To say that “Gus” could be picked out for anything 
particularly clever would be wrong, because he was outstanding in 
everything that he did; indeed, he and William Woods were two 
outstanding men in the county of Lancashire. William Woods 
everybody knew. “Gus” Taylor was cursed with a very large 
family—not all his own: do not misunderstand me—he had 
several brothers and poor old Augustus Taylor had to keep the 
whole lot, the result being that the College lost a very fine 
examiner. 

The next name I have on my list is that of our dear old friend, 
Jimmy Macqueen—not so low down in my haphazard list by 
any means. (Applause.) What can I say about him? I 
think there is no man whose’ memory is so green for all of you 
who were at Camden Town. He contributed more to the merriment of 
life as well as to its sarcastic side than any other teacher of his day. 
But behind that screen there was a marvellous man, sincere, honest 
and kindly: he would do anything for anybody if he possibly 
could. But there was a fruitiness in his judgment, expressed 
sometimes cynically, which was not always*appreciated. It used to 
be a pleasure to be present at a meeting between Macqueen and 
Williams—they were sure to have a difference of opinion—and to 
see them fight it out, with great good temper, but much hard 
hitting. 

Then Wallis Hoare. Here was a man who came from the sad 
portion of Ireland. He contributed much not only to veterinary 
literature. To those who knew him best and had the opportunity 
of getting on the right side of him, he would give more than he 
ever did in his writings. Wallis Hoare was a great man; probably 
greater than most of us could appreciate from his written contri- 
butions—he was a philosopher of high standing. 

I myself, and doubtless all of you, could go on like this for a 
long time, but the afternoon is wearing on. Getting on in my life 
as I am, I often feel, with the years going by, that there is not 
enough importance attached to experience in practice—or, shall © 
I say, sufficient importance attached to the recording of the findings 
in practice. We have every day. thanks largely to our research 
friends, some new field opening. We found our own fields opening 
to us as practitioners: we are constantly finding something new, 
something we have not seen before, and we are a little bit apt to 
dismiss it as part and parcel of the dav’s work, with the excuse 
“Well, I have had enough to-day; we will leave it at that.” 
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There is no doubt about it, this war has brought a very important 
change in the conditions of farm animals. We have a great many 
deficiency conditions apparent to-day that I am sure we never saw 
before: some of us may have seen them in 1914-18, but we were other- 
wise engaged. But being in close association with farm animals 
to-day, we see many conditions which are not recorded or described 
anywhere that I know of. It is difficult at the moment to name 
them, except to conclude that, under the irrational conditions in 
which cattle are living to-day, they are connected in some way 
with nutritional deficiency or something relating thereto. But it is 
a very important period, and I am convinced that every practitioner 
should do everything he can to lend a hand to clear up some of 
. these conditions that are new to us. 

I wouid merely mention one, as an example.” Why is it that we 
have a condition, similar to ringworm, that is most intractable? 
The affected catile don’t grow and they have a lesion that starts 
like a ringworm and spreads over them almost like the mange. 
Many of you, no doubt, have seen it: it is peculiar to certain 
farms and has never been seen in them before. Is it a metallic 
deficiency or what is it? We have tried all sorts of things, but 
there is no doubt that here soil analysis or blood investigation is at 
the root of the solution of the problem. You see anmals of six, 
eight or nine months looking as if they were six weeks old, 
smothered with this so-called ringworm. That is just one of those 
conditions to which I have reterred. 

I will keep you no further, but just to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of saying these few words and also for the very generous 
collection you havé made towards the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund this afternoon: I appreciate it very much and shall long 
remember your personal kindness to me as expressed by your 
President. 


IV.—By Dr. J. McCUNN 


I am conscious of the t honour of being chosen to address 
you on such a memorable occasion in the annals of our great 
profession, and to function in such good company, especially as one 
of those who has preceded me was my teacher. 

Our profession, whatever its future, has a great past of which 
it justly may be proud. It was conceived, born and nourished to 
maturity by the efforts of its own members. For a small profession 
it has been very fortunate in that it could always command the 
services and knowledge of men who were prepared to sacrifice their 
own interests to the common good, and, further, these men were 
farsighted and competent to undertake the tasks before them. This 
should be a source of pride. I think that it can be said with truth 
that at any time within the last 100 years this profession could 
have produced 20 men of ability and integrity who could have 
undertaken not only any task within the veterinary sphere but also 
could have filled with dignity and credit any office in our national 
affairs. 

This was particularly true of the period up to the year 1910. 
What a fine Prime Minister would Fleming have made, what a 
courteous and diplomatic Foreign Secretary Hunting, what a grand 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Alfred West. I select these names at 
random, but there are many others of great merit on our rolls. 

The period of which I have spoken was peopled by outstanding 
men. It is sad to relate that such is not the case to-day. This may 
be due to the fact that there has been a great step up in the ability 
of the average man, and consequently there is not the same oppor- 
tunitv for one to shine amongst one’s fellows. One of the reasons 
for the apparent brilliance of certain continental scientists is that the 
average man is a poor fellow. Be this as it may, we must not 
detract from the credit which is due to our great men of the past, 
for even if we concede that they had less competition, we must 
acknowledge that they had more difficulties to overcome from both 
the educational and social points of, view. These men sailed 
uncharted seas; they made their way by their own personal 
endeavour. We have their charts to guide us. In spite of these 
obstactes they laid a sure foundation, based on accurate personal 
observation, which we must cherish and add to if our profession is 
to attain the goal for which we aim. VE 

A wise man halts every now and then to take stock of his circum- 
stances both present and past in the realisation that only by doing 
so can he make adequate plans for the future. This statement also 
holds ood for a profession. In such a survey we attempt to assess 


the valve of men and their work. 

I am sure that the assessable value of the great clinicians of the 
past is of the highest order. They and their works blazed a trail 
which was to become the highway of our progress. It is impossible 
in the short time at my disposal to pay tribute to all who could be 
classed as great clinicians, for starting with Percivall, Moorcroft, 
Youatt and Blaine, their names are legion. The names which I 


specifically bring to your notice are some of those which particy 
larly appeal to me. 


‘Lhose who have preceded me have covered an enormous fie 
and | do not claim to be able to approach the matter under dj 
cussion with anything like the same skill either in oratory or dept, 
of knowledge. {fo some extent’ they have “ spiked my guns ”—by 
that is not exactly true, for I find that with the exception of Colong 
Brittlebank’s contribution my approach to the subject is of 
different character. 


Daviw Imrie 


David has been mentioned by Col. Brittlebank in a very generoy 
tribute to a remarkable man. 1 am grateful to him for the wor 
he has used about my old master tor 1 know of no one who was; 
greater exponent of our art and science, a more profound studep 
or one who was held in more respect by those who knew hi 
clients or colleagues. He was a retiring, modest man who did no 
court public favour. He was a lifelong student: every case wa 
given due thought and consideration, and he insisted that hi 
pupils should act in like manner. I was one of those privileged 
be his pupil, and I well remember that his first instructions we 
that I should keep a case record book and that after the evening 
meal we would discuss the cases seen during the day. What dis. 
cussions they were! Every aspect would be considered and wed 
betide if the prescribed treatment was not on sound lines. What 
grand thing this was to a young man. Imrie could make 
enthusiast out of the most casual man. He stamped his per 
sonality on all his pupils; in fact “Imrie trained” was an 
sesame to any job. He was an expert surgeon and could make th 
most intricate operation appear simple. He used his knife to cx 
and not to tease or dissect. { well remember the first operation 
I saw him do. It was posterior tibial neurectomy for spavin 
After a full discussion as to the cause of lameness he told me t 
inject the local anaesthetic. The horse was twitched and one le 
was held up. He produced a knife from his pocket and made ow 
cut. From another pocket he produced a simple button boo 
inserted it into the wound and immediately wi the ner 
This was cut, a pin suture applied, the horse trotted sound 
the job was over before I could recover from my surprise. Hugh Beg 
and he were great friends in my time, and his other great frie 
was Wallis Hoare. He would go to Cork to see him every now 
then. What arguments these two men had; what a feast it wo 
have been to any young man privileged to be present. Many me 
came to him in search of knowledge, none went empty, away: | 
was proud of their success, and the one of whom he was mo 
proud is with us still—I refer to that great clinician, Rich 

udson.* Imrie as a 
after the death of Hu 
take the reins. 

David Imrie was a great clinician who'was blessed with gre: 
powers of observation and reasoning and an ability of the highe: 
degree. He kept abreast of all improvements in the veterinary fie 
yet he did not lightly discard the old methods which were of val 
He was one of the few veterinary surgeons I have met who sti 
bled horses. 


oung man managed the Hudson pract 
senior, and until Richard was able t 


Wiis: “ THe SEARCHER ” 

Many will remember this quiet-speaking, modest man wi 
because of his dress—he might have walked out of the pages of 
Dickens book—appeared to be somewhat old fashioned. Yet h 
was a man who was at heart a student and yet with a fund 
knowledge as would befit a great — I spent m 
interesting and instructive hours in his company. He would 
up at the College or at your home in the afternoon and one the 
lost count of time. I have known 10 p.m. come on many occasiot 
with not one boring minute. His knowledge of horses and the 
diseases was encyclopaedic. I never met this man but what 
learned something new. He was a first-class observer and search 
after truth. His articles on obturator paralysis, radial paralysis 
its association with fracture of the first rib, and on dental trouble 
show him to be a clinician of the first water. Some of his specime: 
illustrating dental and paradental troubles have an honoured plat 
in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. In this work 
collaborated with Sir Frank Collier who held him in high reg 
He was an expert surgeon, and whilst he was veterinary surgeon 
the L.G.O.C. he and his friend, Arthur Routledge. conducted exte 
sive investigations on neurectomy. Willis and Routledge made 
excellent team, for Routledge was an outstanding man whose de 
at a relatively early age was a great loss to the profession. 
was a clinical team of which in my ovinion there has never 
the equal. Willis told me that they had at one time about 
horses in their charge which had been unnerved, and the expe 

* Since deceased. 
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ence so gained made him a firm supporter of the operation. I 
believe that Willis was the first man to advise median neurectomy 
for pyramidal disease. 

Willis would never leave a case to chance; he was never satisfied 
until he knew the cause of trouble. He carried this to the full 
extent, and if need be would buy the horse in which diagnosis was 
in doubt in order that he might follow it to post mortem. He was 
most painstaking over a post mortem. On occasion he would 
invite me to be present. The job might take hours before Willis 
was satisfied, and it was in this way that he earned the title, “ The 
Searcher.” He was a great Londoner, and I think he knew every 
inch of the town. He lived for his job, and as far as I know had 
no other interests. Although he was quiet and modest he exercised 
a great and_ beneficial influence on his contemporaries; they admired 
his skill and his integrity and would frequently consult him. To 
us in London he became “The Veterinary Surgeons’ Vet,” wel- 
comed at any veterinary surgeon’s premises. I never heard him 
say a bad word about anyone. 


FRANK WHITFIELD WRAGG 


He was born at Walthamstow, qualified at the London College, 
and joined Mr. Marshall, a veterinary surgeon in Whitechapel. In 
due course he took over the practice. He was the “king” of 
London practitioners, trusted alike by clients and colleagues. I never 
saw him, much to my sorrow, for when I first came to London he 
had been dead a few years, but this I do know—the name of Frank 
Wragg is still spoken of with reverence in the East End. He was 
a big man physically and mentally. His death was a hard blow 
to the profession, for Wragg was a man who by virtue of his 
knowledge and skill, great personality and integrity brought honour 
to the profession at a time when it was struggling for recognition. 

He kept abreast of all things in his science and had the happy 
knack of making his professional neighbours and rivals his friends. 
He was one of the best judges of a heavy horse in his time. He 
did not write; his influence was exerted by personal contact. He 
took a great interest in the R.C.V.S., being President in 1893-94 and 
Treasurer from 1890 until his death on August 8th, 1908. He 
husbanded the finances of that institution, and it was largely due 
to his efforts that the capital was acquired which enabled the 
College to keep going in later lean years. 

Whilst remembering Frank Wragg it is meet that we also 
remember his neighbour, Tom Chesterman, of Leman Street— 
another man who, being every inch a gentleman in the true sense 
of the term and a good veterinary surgeon, earned the respect and 
love of those with whom he came in contact and so gai honour 
for his profession. 


PrincipaL WILLIAMS 


Col. Brittlebank has paid tribute to this great man. To show 
ou that he kept abreast of the times I would remind you that 
was the first man to make use of the cinematograph as 
an aid to teaching. On January 23rd, 1903, he exhibited films 
showing two typical cases of stringhalt—a grey and a chestnut— 
and also a case of shivering. The latter showed the characteristic 
elevation and quivering of the tail quite plainly when attempts were 
made to back him. 


Gerorce FLEMING 


Sir Arthur Olver has told you of this great man. He was the 
son of a blacksmith, was born in Glasgow, and in due course 
became a forge boy. His father went to Manchester to work for 
John Lawson, and the boy became Lawson’s forge boy. Lawson 
saw that he was a smart lad and put him to attend to the sick and 
lame horses. It was through Lawson’s interest that he was able to 
proceed to the “ Dick” College and obtain the certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. Sir Arthur has told you how 
he joined the Army and ultimately rose to be P.V.O. He seized 
every opportunity to improve his knowledge and he was following 
in the steps of Moorcroft when he went on an expedition to Manchu 
Tartary. He devoted a great deal of energy to literary effort which 
was of the highest standard and universally recognised as such. 
Largely self educated, he was not content with his mother tongue, 
and somehow or other he mznaged to acquire a working knowledge 
of several European languages, for he recognised the benefits which 
would follow access to continental literature. The knowledge so 
gained he placed at the disposal of his profession and for this 
alone he earned our undying gratitude. 

He neglected no opportunity to enhance the science and art of 
his profession. There is no doubt that he did more than anyone 
else in his time to advance the scientific standard, the status and 
material prosnerity of his profession. 

As Sir Arthur has told you, we have to thank him for the 1881 
Act. In this he exhibited a persistence which has only been 


. 


equalled by Sir Frederick Hobday. Both men were in love with 
their calling and did not spare themselves in its service. How he 
found the time for all his literary activities, including the founding 
of The Veterinary Journal, is a mystery. 

He was a man ot whom we could be proud in any company. 
Possessor of a veritable dynamic personality and will, he was always 
a leader. An acute observer, well read, a brilliant conversationalist 
with a great sense of humour, he was like the great “Eclipse ”: 
“ Fleming first, the rest nowhere.” : 

Whilst paying tribute to this great man to whom we owe so 
much, let us not forget John Lawson who had the foresight to 
recognise the capabilities of a poor forge boy and gave him oppor- 
tunity, help and encouragement and so set him on his way to 
fame. John Lawson must have been proud of his pupil and 
protégé. 

Tuomas AITKIN DoLLaR 


Dollar, like Fleming, was a Scotsman who came south to gain 
fame and fortune. He also qualified at the “ Dick ” College and 
took the Highland and Agricultural certificate. He was a deter- 
mined, strong man. Like Fleming, he went to Manchester—in his 
case to be assistant to Mr. Simpson. Shortly after his arrival 
Mr. Simpson went away on holiday and left young Dollar in charge 
of his practice and for The farriers thought they would take 
advantage of Mr. Simpson’s absence and staged a sudden strike. 
Dollar was not the man to take such a challenge meekly. He 
quietly imported a team of farriers from Scotland who took up 
their duties immediately, and the strikers were confounded. 

He then came to London with the object of joining the Army. 
The P.V.O. was a London man; there was much prejudice against 
H. and A. men, and it is said that the P.V.O. behaved in anythin 
but an impartial manner. Dollar’s application was _ rejected. 
Although he relinquished his idea of joining the Army, Dollar was 
not one to take such an insult lying down. The matter was 
brought to the notice of the War Minister and never again was 
the H. and A. certificate turned down. 

He now set up in practice in London. He met with much opposi- 
tion from the established London practitioners. He had a parti- 
cularly great fight with Professor George Varnell, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, and with William Field. In a case which came 
before the courts these men said that a horse was affected with farcy. 
Dollar disagreed. The case was adjourned for a fortnight. In the 
meantime Dollar treated the case and took the opportunity of 
having it examined by his opponents. They evidently did not 
recognise the animal for they both certified that they had examined 
it and found no farcy. When they were confronted with their own 
certificates at the resumed hearing the issue was no longer in doubt. 
From this time success came his way and his great skill and 
business acumen soon took him to the top flight. He practised in 
Bond Street, and his premises were the best equipped in the country. 
No practitioner has ever impressed his clients as did Dollar. He 
had a commanding presence and his reliability was of the highest 
order. This was said to be particularly marked when he was 
called to give expert evidence in court. He always made a great 
impression on the court, and it is said that, as a witness, he had no 
equal. When the amalgafnation of the H. and A. men and the 
M.R.C.V.S. men was proposed he resisted with all his strength the 
suggestion that H. and A. should take the M.R.C.V5S. 
examination. He contended that the Scottish training and examina- 
tions were just as good as the London were. Sir Frederick Fitzwygram 
ioined him in the issue, and it was largly due to Fitzwygram’s 
influence that the two diplomas were Tinally considered to be of 
equal merit and the union took place. And so our cherished one- 
portal system was born. Dollar became M.R.C.V.S. on payment of 
the registration fee. Fitzwygram and Dollar were great friends, 
and they were largely responsible for the anpointment of Sir John 
M’Fadyean, at the London College, as Dean and Professor of 
Pathology. It is interesting to note that when the post of Principal 
became vacant on the retirement of Sir George Brown there were 


two fancied candidates, Professor M’Fadyean and _ Professor 
J. Pemberthy. M’Fadyean gained the post by a maioritv of only 
one vote. T think that there is little doubt that Dollar did all he 


could on behalf of his candidate. 

The name Dollar came to stand for all that is best in veterinary 
practice: he lived to command the resnect and revard of those who 
had been his bitter opponents. There is no doubt that he was 
greatly instrumental in raising the status of his calling to that of an 
honoured profession. Financially he was also a success. He left 
£81,479. 


Pritchard was Professor of Anatomy at the Roval Veterinary 
College for twenty years. He also did the greater part of the 
clinical work at the College and was a recognised authority on the 
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horse. He was described by William Hunting as a good teacher 
with that touch of dogmatism with which men of strong character 
make the t impression on their students. There is no doubt 
that the students appreciated his value, for on many occasions they 
marked their regard by the presentation of testimonials in parch- 
ment and other more solid things, such as silver plate, portrait in 
oils, and on one occasion a microscope. This is a custom which 
I regret has now passed: probably the modern professors -are not 
so well ted, or so tic. The modern student only 
shows his approbation when the Professor leaves—a doubtful 
compliment. 

Pritchard left the College following some disagreement with the 
authorities and he entered practice in the Regent’s Park district. 
He soon had a large connection and a consulting practice which 
took him to all parts of the country. As a clinical observer and 
operator he was unsurpassed. His opinion was regarded in the 
horse world as the “law of the Medes and Persians.” He was a 
member of practically every Veterinary Society in the country and 
when he spoke his words always claimed full attention. He pre- 
sented papers with great frequency; they were never long and 
boring, always delightfully provocative and certain to promote 
good discussion. He would choose such titles as “ The Ribs,” “ The 
Oesophagus,” etc., and I have spent many an enjoyable time reading 
them. They are written in good English and give one the idea that 
he must have been somewhat of a veterinary philosopher. He was a 
great witness in court, and here he and his friend, William 
Hunting, were often ranged on opposing sides. There were no half 
measures, and they would contest each other’s opinions tooth and 
nail. I have been told that one of Hunting’s greatest joys was to 
have a go at Pritchard, and that the attendance at “Central” meet- 
ings in those days was always good, for these two worthies were 
sure to assail one another on the slightest excuse. If Hunting 
flagged there was always Macqueen to continue the attack, but I 
think he could always hold them at bay. Pritchard had a great 
reputation in the examination of horses. He was never one to 
reject a horse for slight reasons, and he held the confidence of both 
buyer and vendor. Old Harry Dillon told me that the majority of 


the College clients would only come with their animals when — 


they knew Pritchard was on duty. There is no doubt that Pritchard 
added greatly to the prestige of the profession in the eyes of the 
general public. 


Joun Roatre Cox 


Cox was also a member of the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
practised in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, and in the 1870’s his 
practice was the largest in London. 

He was a man who had a first-class general education. He was 
of high intelligence, had a great capacity for taking pains, and, 
above all, a great love of his profession. He kept note books in 
which he recorded a full history of every case. He was also a 
clever artist and was wont to illustrate his cases. Some of these 
sketches he published in book form. The book is unique and 
gives an extraordinarily clear picture of many conditions in the 
horse. He was a operator, performing with neatness and skill 
and a cleanliness which was so rare in those days. He was prob- 
ably the first veterinary surgeon to use chloroform regularly. He 
evolved the anaesthetic mask or muzzle which bears his name. It* 
is a lasting testimony to its inventor and its simplicity and efficiency 
are typical of the man. Hunting said of him: “He had great gifts 
and power and used them well.” 


Joun Wortiey Axe 


Axe tried practice for three years, but did not meet with much 
success and so he joined the staff of the Royal Veterinary College. 
He stayed there for 24 years and resigned following disagreement 
with the new and young Principal, M’Fadyean. There is no doubt 
that the advent of this young man was not received too kindly 
by the older members of the staff. Things might have been different 
had M’Fadyean been more diplomatic and not tried to order about 
people who were old enough te be his father. Professor Macqueen 
told me of the incident which led to Axe’s resignation. M’Fadyean 
sent “Old Bill” to tell Axe that he desired to see him in the 
Principal’s office. Axe did not go immediately, and “Old Bill ” 
came again, bearing a peremptory order from M’Fadyean. Axe was 
indignant, immediately wrote out his letter of resignation and said 
to “Old Bill”: “ Tell the Dean I will not come but he can have 
this instead.” 

Now Axe was a good teacher although somewhat highfaluting in 
speech. He had great contact with the world outside the College and 
no doubt did much to enhance the prestige of the profession. He was 
a good surgeon and made a speciality of lithotomy on the horse. 
He performed many of these operations, and was said to be extra- 


ordinarily expert. He devised a number of special instruments for 
the job. It is a mystery to me where all these horses affected with 
stone came from, for I have personally only seen one or two Cases, 
Axe was at the College when the bacterial causation of disease burst 
upon the* world, and he was not slow to take the matter up. He 
did much to enlighten the profession regarding the true nature of 
such diseases as anthrax. He made great use of the microscope 
and was one of the first veterinary morbid anatomists. He also took 
a great interest in parasitology, especially equine strongylosis, and 
one equine strongle bears his name. There is no doubt that he was 
a pioneer and, considering the limited knowledge and facilities of 
his time, made a great mark. He was a cultured man of a high 
intellectual standard who found time to cultivate interests apart 
from those limited to his profession, and by doing so indirectly 
secured recognition and renown for his profession. He was President 
of the R.C.V.S. 

After he left the College he made a great name as a consultant 
and, like his contemporary Pemberthy, did us a lot of good by his 
activities in horse and agricultural circles. 

He was greatly in love with his College, and when the old 
pump was removed from the centre of the large quadrangle, he 
procured it with the idea of preserving this relic of the past. It 
was mounted on a barrow and “Old Bill” was given the job of 
wheeling it to King’s Cross in order that it might be despatched 
to Axe’s home in Nottinghamshire. The pump was mainly of 
lead, and “ Bill” had difficulty with his charge. By the time he 
had got level with the College Arms the barrow upset, either by 
accident or design. Those who knew “ Bill” will probably suspect 
the latter, for he adjourned to the Arms, got mixed up with 
students who were also there, and poor Axe had to rescue the 
pump from the roadway. The pump eventually reached its 
destination and stands in the grounds of his old home to-day. 

When he died he left a fair fortune and indicated that in due 
course a sum of £400 was to be given to the Royal Veterinary 
College for the specific purpose of defraying the expense of painting 
full length portraits of Professors Spooner, Simonds, Varnell and 
Brown, to be hung in the Council Chamber of the said College in 
recognition of their great services to Veterinary Science. He also 
left £2,000 to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund to accumu- 
late until it was £3,000. Then £700 was to be used to provide two 
cottages; the remaining £2,300 to provide allowances for inmates 
who were to be either members or past members of the R.C.V.S., 
and who from age, accident or disease are unable to follow the 

‘practice of their profession. 

As you will see, apart from any scientific attainments, this great 
clinician deserves our commendation and—who knows—may be at 
some time our personal gratitude. 


I have chosen these few men not because they were particularly 
brilliant but because they appeal to me as able and true gentlemen 
of whom we can be proud. There are many other clinicians of 
whom I could speak. One stands out above all others. I refer to 
Sir Frederick Hobday. I have not made any specific comment on 
him for he is still fresh in our memories—but of this I can be 
sure, that at the second centenary of the R.C.V.S. his name will be 
high in the list of great clinicians who have brought honour to our 
profession. 


Before the first World War most of the scientific research in 
this country was done in university laboratories. By 1920, 297 
American companies had research laboratories of their own, employ- 
ing 7,400 scientists. By 1927, the numbers had grown to_ 1,000 
laboratories with 19,000 on the staffs. Im 1931, there were 1,520 
industrial laboratories staffed by 33,000 and in 1940, 2,350 com- 
ag had laboratories manned by 70,000 researchers.—Sctence 

ews Letter. 


* * * 


Wispom 


“. . . It is characteristic of our Government that during time of 
jars little or nothing can be obtained to encourage the Veterinary 
ervice. ... It is not until the c is invol in war that the 
sop of prospective ype mga is held out; once the crisis is passed 
every effort is made by the civil branch of the War Office to evade 
its mises.” —A History of the Royal Army Veterinary 
17961919. By Major-General Sir Frederick Smith. 1927 (p. 136). 
(London: Baillitre, Tindall and Cox.) 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Some Unusual Cases of (?) Actinobacillosis* 


A. H. DAWSON, M.R.c.v.s. 
NortH 


General.—The following five cases occurred within a few weeks in 
one herd of 50 cows. It was an Attested Herd consisting of Irish 
Shorthorns and Ayrshires, all first calvers, and they were grazing 
on reseeded marshes which, within the memory of man, 
grown nothing but coarse grass, reed and rush. The animals were 
milked in a bail, and were driven into a compound for this pur- 
pose. The Shorthorns were thus easy prey for the Ayrshires, and 
many cases of injury by horning occurred in the Irish cattle. All 
the cases to be described started in this way, the lesions when 
first seen appearing as haematomas. For these injuries the usual 
treatment was adopted, consisting of refrigerant application followed 
by mild counter-irritation. With the exception of the one case 
occurring in the udder, there was no break in the skin, though the 
skin was superficially abraded. The udder injury was a punctured 
wound at the back of the udder, and near its perineal attachment. 

Location of Lesions.—In the different animals the lesions were 
situated as follows:—The udder, the right thigh, the right lumbar 
region, and in two cases the right flank. ; 

Development of Disease—Only the case first occurring will be 
described in detail, as the primary lesions were clinically identical 
in all five cases, but this is the only case in which secondary 
lesions developed. This case started as a haematoma on the right 
thigh, roughly the size of a coconut, cold, comparatively painless, 
and slightly fluctuating, with a small horn mark. It was not 
regarded as serious and, following the treatment mentioned above, it 
resolved until it was about the size of a cricket ball, when it 
became painful to the touch and more adherent to the underlying 
structures. It was now apparent that it contained pus, and it was 
assumed that pyogenic infection of the blood clot had taken place. 
The abscess was lanced and a thick creamy pus escaped, but the 
wall of the abscess was very thick and the swelling was not appre- 
ciably reduced by the operation. The cavity was syringed with 
antiseptic daily, but the swelling and pain increased. Further 
swellings appeared in the skin of the thigh and eventually there 
was a chain of the lesions extending towards the flank in one 
direction and to the region of the, supramammary glands in the other. 
These commenced as small painful swellings in the skin adherent to 
the subcutaneous structures, and there was a slight discharge which 
matted the hair. When this crust was removed a raised red soft 
area was seen which was extremely painful to the touch. The 
original lesions remained hard and the incision healed to leave a 
small sinus with a slight chronic discharge of thick pus. Later 
fairly large swellings appeared on the left chest wall and on the 
right fetlock. The animal by this time was emaciated and 
obviously ill, and it was slaughtered. 

Post-mortem Examination.—A post-mortem examination was 
made, and the following lesions were seen:—Thick-walled abscess 
formation with creamy pus in the mediastinal, bronchial, right 
deep inguinal, and right supramammary lymphatic glands. Both 
lungs showed multiple abscesses throughout, about half an inch in 
diameter, with very thick walls. At the site of the recent swelling 
on the left chest wall the lung was adherent, and there was a sub- 
cutaneous blood clot, the muscle giving. the appearance of being 
hollowed out to accommodate it. The alimentary tract showed no 
sign of infection, the mouth, tongue, throat, and mesenteric glands 
being normal. The mammary gland tissue also appeared normal. 

The diseased inguinal gland, and portion of lung containing 
abscesses, were sent to the Institute of Animal Pathology, Cam- 
bridge, for examination. Bacteriological examination of pus proved 
negative, except for a few non-haemolytic cocci, but on section it 
was found that the lesions showed evidence of actinobacillosis. (Swabs 
from three of the other cases, made from the pus squeezed from 
the sinuses, were sent to the laboratory; one of these showed 
staphylococcal infection, one pyogenes infection, and the third was 
negative. All were negative to actinobacillosis and actinomycosis.) 

The remaining four cases had, in the meantime, made no pro- 
gress, the lesion in each case being a sinus in the centre of an area 
of induration, with a slight chronic discharge of creamy pus. Squeez- 
ing the lesion caused considerable pain and only slightly increased 
the exudation of pus. There were, however, no visible secondary 
lesions in these cases. Despite the results of the swab examinations, 


x Presented at the Annual General Meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at Norwich, February 23rd, 1944. 
Received for publication February 12th, 1945. y 


it was assumed that these four cows were also affected with 
actinobacillosis and they were treated by intravenous injection of 
sodium iodide, all local treatment being stopped. At the time ot 
revisiting in a week, the improvement in every case was spectacular, 
so much so that although a second injection had been prepared it 
was not given. Gradually the induration and pain subsided, and 
the sinus healed, and healing was complete in a month with no 
further treatment. 
FEATURES 


1. The relatively high incidence of the disease would appear to 
be connected with the environment, and can, I think, be attributed 
to the reclaimed pasture. Hutyra and Marek refer to enzootic 
occurrence of the disease on low lying, damp pastures. 

2. The comparative rarity of actinobacillosis affecting parts of the 
body other than the head and throat, and the rarity of the 
generalised case. 

3. The mode of infection appears to have been through the 
abraded or more severely wounded skin. 

4. The unreliability of pus examination in diagnosis. 

5. The outstanding symptom was the extreme tenderness of the 
lesions; although the animals were exceptionally quiet, they ‘strongly 
resented even ordinary handling of the affected parts. © 

6. Sodium iodide intravenously acted as a specific in these cases 
and could, I believe, be used as a diagnostic agent in cases of doubt. 

7. The secondary bacterial infections as shown by the swab 
examinations cleared up spontaneously when the appropriate treat- 
ment was given for the primary infection. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. Blakemore for the laboratory examinations. 


ABSTRACTS 


[The Pox Diseases of Sheep and Goats. 
E. S., and Mansur Aut Hasers. 
131-160.] 


The occurrence of sheep-pox in the Sudan is recorded. This 
disease has probably been present for many years but has hitherto 
escaped notice owing to its low incidence and slow rate of spread. 
One of the most commonly affected sites is the skin under the tail, 
the papular lesions found there having been formerly regarded as 
tick sores. It was found impossible to transmit sheep-pox to rabbits, 
monkeys, calves or goats. Sheep-pox was shown to have no relation- 
ship to vaccinia or to goat-pox; no cross-immunity was demon- 
strable between these three viruses. The principal purpose of this 
work was to determine whether sheep could be satisfactorily immu- 
nised against sheep-pox, as it was feared at one time that a large 
scale epizooti¢ was impending. The following claims made by 
other workers cguld not be confirmed: (1) that vaccinia virus would 

rotect against sheep-pox; (2) that vaccinia virus could be transmuted 

y passage through sheep to a mild form of sheep-pox; and (3) that 
i. virus could be attenuated by passage through goats. As 
a result of the observations made during the artificial transmission 
of sheep-pox it was concluded that the production of immunity by 
“clavelisation ” could not be generally recommended as sheep that 
had only developed local lesions, subsequently died when exposed to 
hardship. 

Centpen and contagious pustular dermatitis are believed to be 
absent from the Sudan. A Palestinian strain of goat-pox anda 
British strain of contagious pustular dermatitis were studied. A 
close relationship was found to exist between these two virus strains. 
It was possible to transmit both to goats, calves, rabbits and 
monkeys. Goat-pox was also readily transmissible to sheep, pro- 
ducing a more acute condition than observed in goats. Goats 
recovered from goat-pox were found to be completely resistant to 
inoculation with either goat-pox or contagious pustular dermatitis, 
but goats recovered frgm contagious pustular dermatitis were fully 
susceptible to inoculation with goat-pox, although still resistant to 
contagious pustular dermatitis. W. M. H. 


{I—Plasma Ascorbic Acid Values of Sheep of Various Ages Fed 
Different Rations. Rasmussen, R. A., Core, C. L., Mrmer,-M., 
and Tuorp, F. (1944.) J. anim. Sci. 3. 340-345. 
11—Carotene, Vitamin A and Ascorbic Acid in M 
Rasmussen, R. A., Core, C. L., and Micrer, 
3. 346-350.] 

Previous work, notably that by Phillips and associates at Wis- 
consin, has indicated that there may be a relation between breeding 
‘ormance in cattle and horses and the level of ascorbic acid in 
the blood plasma. For example, in cows and mares, classed as 

“shy breeders,” there is frequently a lower plasma ascorbic acid 


Bennett, S. C. J., Horcan, 
(1944.) J. comp. Path. 54. 


in Mare’s Plasma. 
M. (1944.) Ibid. 
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than is found in normal breeders. Bulls and stallions which are 
either infertile or of lowered fertility have also been shown to have 
lowered plasma ascorbic acid values. The injection of ascorbic acid 
into such animals has been claimed to restore fertility and normal 
breeding. One question which remains unanswered is: Under what 
conditions do animals such as cattle and horses, which are normally 
believed to synthesise their own ascorbic acid, fail to do so in 
amounts adequate for efficient reproduction? The two papers 
noted here record studies on the plasma ascorbic acid values of 
animals in relation to different foodstuffs. 

I—Feeding experiments with sheep indicated the sibility of 
some ascorbic acid precursors or ascorbic acid stimulating factors 
bein resent in variable amounts in a variety of foodstuffs. 
Alfafa hay and yeast were the two most potent sources fed. 

Il—In mares it was found that the values for plasma carotene 
increased greatly during the pasture season, but that there was no 
ae increase in the plasma vitamin A. Thus it appears 
that the horse is an inefficient converter of carotene to vitamin A, 
as compared with the cow, where the plasma vitamin A value has 
been shown to increase with carotene level during the pasture 
season. There was no evident correlation between the vitamin A 
value of the plasma and its ascorbic acid content. The latter 
increased during the pasture period. “Thus,” state the authors, 
“an increase in plasma ascorbic acid occurred with dietary intake 
of this principle.” 

The results of these two investigations would appear to show 
that the level of plasma ascorbic acid in sheep and mares may be 
raised by the feeding of alfalfa hay and yeast and also while the 
animals are out at pasture. 

N. J.S. 


* * * * * 


Stomach ‘orm, Haemonchus contortus. Suors, 
J. Agric. Res. 69. 279-287.] 


Shorb mentions that the control of Haemonchus contortus depends 
on a thorough knowledge of the free-living stages and of factors 
that influence their development and survival. Normally, the adult 
worms produce large numbers of eggs which are discharged with 
the host’s faeces in the morula stage. Under favourable conditions 
the Cees —7 the embryo stage in 24 hours and soon after- 
wards hatch. e third infective stage larvae may be produced 
in four to five days after the eggs were passed by the host. Shorb 
has tested the effect of lack of oxygen, drying and adverse tempera- 
tures on the survival of eggs of this parasite at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville Research Centre, Beltsville, Md., over 3 
years. When culture jars were sealed so that no fresh air coul 
enter, embryonation of Haemonchus eggs, which were obtained 
from the faeces of sheep experimentally infected with this worm, 
ceased. In less than four but more than three weeks the viability 
of the eggs was destroyed. From these results Shorb considers 
that eggs falling in ponds or on swampy ground wguld die for lack 
of sufficient oxygen. At temperatures below 55° F*no development 
to infectivity of Haemonchus occurred and death took place if the 
exposure was sufficiently long (about four weeks). Constant tem- 
peratures above 98°F. were deleterious to the eggs. Little differ- 
ence was observed in the number of larvae developing from eggs 
kept at 90° to 96°F. and 93° and 99° F. and those kept at 70° F. 
The lethal effect increased with the deviation from the optimum 
temperatures which are between 68° and 95°F. Drying killed eggs 
rapidly although a few survived about a day in apparently dry 
faeces. When the moisture content of faeces was lowered by 
drying at a relatively low humidity or by air currents at a relatively 
high humidity, the death rate of eggs was raised. - 


{Factors Influencing and Survival of Esgs of the 
D. A. (1944.) 


J.N.O. 


Death of Solario.—This famous stallion gdied at the Wyck Hall 
Stud, Newmarket, at the age of 23. He was the sire of two Derby 
winners, Mid-day Sun in 1937 and Straight Deal in 1943. An offer 
of £100,000 for, him by the Aga Khan after he had won the 
Coronation Cup at Epsom in 1926 was refused by the late Sir 
John Rutherford, who had bought him as a yearling for 3,500 
guineas. Solario won the St. Leger and the Ascot Gold Cup in 
addition to the Coronation Cup. Solario’s fee when he went to 
the stud was 500 guineas. This has never been exceeded for the 
services of a stallion in this country. He is survived by his sire, 
Gainsborough, winner of the 2,000 Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger. 


National Horse Association——Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Elizabeth has graciously consented to become Patroness of the 


National Horse Association of Great Britain. 


Questions and Answers 


** Questions and Answers "’ will be published on alternate weeks. 

The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
q i is bered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Pentothal Sodium as an Anaesthetic 


Q.L.—Will you please advise me how io use pentothal sodium as 
an anaesthetic in small animals? 


A.—Pentothal sodium is classed as one of the very short acting 
barbiturate anaesthetics. It is supplied as a white powder in 
ampoules of 74 grains together with an ampoule of chemically pure 
sterile water; a veterinary packing of 5 grain ampoules is also sup- 
plied but at present is not available. The solution must be pre- 
pared freshly for each occasion as it is unstable; a solution of 
| grain in | c.c. is the most useful and it is easier to assess dosage. 

Pentothal sodium is given by slow intravenous injection, assessing 
the depth of anaesthesia as injection proceeds, in exactly the same 
way that nembutal is used. Great care is necessary in verifying 
that the needle is in the vein before injection is commenced, as the 
solution is highly irritant and considerable sloughing may occur 
if any of the solution infiltrates the perivenous tissues. Both the 
dosage and the duration of anaesthesia obtained vary considerably 
with the speed of injection; in fact with experience the desired 
period of anaesthesia can be obtained with great exactitude. Dosage 
varies from } grain per pound body weight when injection is made 
fairly rapidly, giving surgical anaesthesia of three to five minutes’ 
duration, to 4 grain per pound body weight when injection is made 
very slowly and surgical anaesthesia of some 15 to 25 minutes is 
obtained. Caesarean section has been performed under pentothal 
sodium anaesthesia, augmenting in the later stages by ether through 
— by inhalation, and living foetuses obtained. 

The method usually adopted is to assess the dose required at a 
rate of approximately 4 grain per lb.; injection of about one-third 
of this estimated dose is made fairly rapidly, occupying about ten 
seconds; too rapid injection of even this initial dose may give rise 
to collapse and even heart failure from shock, especially in cats, 
though such accidents are extremely rare. Injection of this amoun: 
uenslie results in muscular relaxation and narcotic excitement durin: 
induction with pentothal sodium is rare. If anaesthesia of shori 
duration only is required another one-third of the computed dose 
is given after an interval of 30 to 60 seconds to allow fuli absorp- 
tion and correct assessment of anaesthesia. After a further pause 
of 30 to 60 seconds injection is made of small doses (} to | grain 
according to the size of estimated dose) until the required depth 
of anaesthesia is reached. If anaesthesia of 20 minutes’ duration 
is desired the time taken for injection should be at least five 
minutes, very small amounts being given at intervals of 30 to 60 
seconds. Detoxication of pentothal sodium is so rapid that injec- 
tion may be pushed to a greater depth of anaesthesia than is the 
case with nembutal. Providing respirations remain satisfactory 
anaesthesia may be pushed to a stage when the pedal reflex is lost 
and the corneal reflex almost gone. 

The period of recovery is proportionate to the duration of anaes- 
thesia and the total dose. In cases where only short anaesthesia 
has been induced the animal has regained consciousness in 20 to 30 
minutes and is able to walk normally in 1} to two hours, but 
where anaesthesia has been of some 20 minutes the period of 
recovery may occupy four. to six hours. Noisy narcotic excitement 
is rare during the period of recovery. 

Detoxication of pentothal sodium by the liver is so rapid that 
this drug may be used with confidence in all reasonably healthy 
dogs, and may even be employed in very aged animals with severe 
cardiac dysfunction with greater safety than any other agent; in 
such animals, although consciousness is rapidly regained, full motor 
ower may not return for some 36 to 48 hours. Severe liver diseas¢ 
is, of course, a contra-indication, as it is in the case of all barbi- 
turates. 

To sum up, pentothal sodium is an anaesthetic agent of great 
safety, is extremely useful for all surgical interferences of short 
duration and may be used in small animals with every confidence. 
provided injection is made slowly in all cases and anaesthesia 
carefully assessed at each stage. 


Hastening Resolution in Pneumonia 

Q.LI.—What methods may be adopted to hasten the resolution of 
an unresolved pneumonia? 

A.—When complete recovery occurs in a case of pneumonia the 
most prominent change is the liquefaction of the fibrinous exudate 
and its removal by absorption or expectoration. This process is 
known as resolution. 
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It is presumed that following chemotherapy or the use of specific 
immune serum combined with other appropriate treatment, a case 
of pneumonia has reached its crisis and resolution has commenced. 

elcomeg: psuch resolution may be hastened by adopting any methods of treat- 
ord, each ment Which are likely to increase or maintain the resistance of the 
> furnish Bhost and to facilitate removal of the exudate from the lung alveoli 
ns of the MPS absorption or expectoration. ; 

The general treatment of the patient should include free access 
to fresh air, rest, careful nursing and a nourishing, easily digestible 
diet. Symptomatic treatment with laxatives, stomachics, diuretics 
and cardiac stimulants should be given when indicated. Altera- 

; tives and tonics may be prescribed to improve general nutrition and 

lium as Gof particular value are arsenic and iron, in that by their use the 
number and the haemoglobin content of the erythrocytes may also 

acting be increased. 

yder in § Attempts to increase leucocytosis may be made by administration 

ly pure of nuclein. Non-specific therapy by the use of such agents as 

SO sup. “Omnadin ” or “ Yatren E.104” is also of value during this stage 

be pre. po! the disease. 

tion of @ Removal of the exudate from the lung alveoli may be facilitated 

sage. py the use of expectorants. Of particular value are pot. iodid., and 

sessing volatile oils—such as camphor which stimulates the respiratory 

same mucosa during excretion. Other expectorants such as squills, 

rifying ipecacuanha, and ammon. carb., are also useful, as is inhalation of 

as the — with oil of eucalyptus or compound tincture of 

nzoin. 

i = Irritability of the respiratory mucosa may be lessened to the 

lerably | advantage of the patient by the use of opium, codeine, heroin, or 

desired 

Dosage . . . . 

Made Supply of Sulphanilamide Under Panel Scheme 

eal Q.LII.—When supplying a client with sulphanilamide under the 

tet ri Panel Scheme, how should it be dispensed? 

1tothal A.—No method of dispensing sulphanilamide is stipulated in 

rough the Panel Scheme. The most convenient way, in the writer’s opinion, 
and one which ensures accuracy in dosage is to dispense in | oz. 

1 at a § packets, giving instructions to give three powders for the initial dose 

--third | 2d then one every eight hours. A variation is to give one 3 oz. 

ut ten | packet plus a number of | oz. packets, or to dispense in | Ib. packets 

-e rise @ 4nd provide a measure containing approximately | oz. 

: cate Some practitioners make up sulphanilamide in 14 oz. doses (the 

moun: @ °Tdinary pay envelope is a suitable container) and recommend two 

jurin: | Powders as intial dose, followed by one twice daily. 


shori ‘ 


heal Manufacture of Pessaries 
pause Q.LIN.—Can you advise me how pessaries can be made in one’s 
grain § own pharmacy? 
depth A.—Pessaries are made by pouring a molten base in which the 
ration |) active ingredient has been incorporated into a mould specially 
t five }, made for the purpose to make, say, six pessaries at a time. 
to 60 The usual bases are cacao butter and a mixture of gelatine and 
injec- § glycerine which is made as follows : — 
is the Gelatin eos one aes 10 
ictory Water ons one sos 40 
s lost @ S0ak, then dissolve with the aid of heat; add 
naes- § and evaporate on a water bath until all the water is driven off— 
hesia § “e., until the whole weighs 15. 
to 30 The surfaces of the mould are moistened before filling with the 
, but @ material and the lubricants used for this purpose are soap liniment 
dof § for cacao butter and almond oil for gelatin. 
that An Assistant’s Leisure 
althy Q.LIV.—What amount of leisure, including half days, should an 
evere § assistant in general practice expect under present circumstances? 
ve. A.—The writer does not consider it possible to give a compre- 
— hensive answer, as conditions vary so much in different practices. 
na This seems to be a query which should be settled by mutual good- 
tale “0 and according to local circumstances rather than by “ Union 
sreat In general, however, it must be borne in mind that any man or 
short & woman has a right to have some “home” or “ social” life, apart 
"nce: @ from his or her professional life, and an opportunity to engage 
neste ee outside interest. All work and no play still makes Jack 
a dull boy. 
As a guiding principle in a two-man practice, the assistant should 
have alternate evenings and Sundays off duty and a half day a 
n of week: possibly a week-end every month. It is questionable whether 
a fixed afternoon is desirable as pressure of work varies from day 
to day. On the other hand, the conditions of general practice have 
the § always demanded a “whole-time spirit” from its exponents. The 
date § employer who can guarantee that multiple colic, calving or milk 
S ISB fever cases will withhold themselves for a given afternoon or evening, 


is indeed to be envied! As matters stand to-day in general practice, 
to fix the days and hours of leisure is often beyond the power of 
any employer. It is essential that an assistant has reasonable oppor- 
tunity to attend Divisional meetings. 


CoRRESPONDENCE 
Action of Stilboestrol Dipropionate 


Sir,—In view of the question and answer in The Veterinary 
Record of February 24th concerning the action of stilboestrol in 
male dogs, the following case history may be of interest : — 

Subject.—Seven-year-old cross Scottish terrier, male. Was first 
seen on December 6th, 1944, for the relief of a partial rectal impac- 
tion. At this time the prostate was noticed to be somewhat enlarged 
but was not considered to be the entire cause of the impaction, as the 
faecal mass removed contained much bone. The owner was 
advised to watch for any further difficulty in defaecation. 

On January 9th, 1945, the dog was presented again with the 
history that he had had several attacks of excessive straining and 
difficulty in defaecation during the intervening period. 

The prostate had by now attained approximately the size of a 
golf ball and was partially occluding the rectum. 

Treatment.—0°5 mgm. stilboestrol by the mouth twice daily. 

On January 23rd the dog was examined; the owner reported 
that there had been no further straining and that there was a 
distinct improvement in the dog’s general health. The prostate 
was reduced in size by about one-third of its volume and was 
situated further forward over the pelvic brim and so was not inter- 
fering with the rectum. 

4 gg dose of stilboestrol was now increased to 1 mgm. twice 
aily. 

The dog was last seen on February 27th, when he was reported 
to be in good health. The increased dose of stilboestrol had 
caused nausea after a week’s treatment so the owner had decreased 
dosage to the original 0°5 mgm. twice daily. The prostate was 
down to normal size, each lobe being approximately the volume 
of a small barcelona nut. 

It would appear that this line of treatment is worthy of a trial 
in cases where it is not desirable to castrate the animal. 

Yours faithfully, 
78, Brentway, Finchley, N.3. Joan O. Josuua. 
March Sth, 1945. 
Beta Haemolytic Streptococcus Infection of Dogs 

Sir,—With regard to the article on Beta haemolytic streptococcus 
infection in dogs I have had a wide experience of the complaint in 
this district. I certainly think it may be the cause or the predispo- 
sing factor of sterility in bitches. In many kennels here they cannot 
rear a puppy. Puppies are born and “fade out” in a week. Ton- 
sillar and vaginal swabs were taken from the bitches and the Beta 
haemolytic streptococcus was found. This, of course, may be 
present in normal bitches. Bitches having no by the same dog 
and away from ‘the kennels on breeding terms have their pups and 
rear them normally. At first I gave sterile bitches a mixed vaccine 
about three weeks before they were served (five injections). Only one 
of the bitches conceived and the pups of this bitch died, but at about 
two weeks. I then employed autogenous vaccine for the type of 
Beta haemolytic streptococcus found in the kennels and this vaccine 
has been injected (five doses) two months before service. I am 
hoping for better results. 

it catialahe find the Beta haemolytic streptococcus vaccine (stock) 
to be very efficacious in the acute form of the infection where there 
is frequent vomition and very often haemorrhagic gastro-enteritis. 
I give sulphanilamide in the first stages when the temperature is 
above 103°. I must say that since I have been using the vaccine 
I have very few casualties if the cases are brought in in the early 
stages before dehydration and collapse has set in. Incidentally, we 
have also a plague of contagious feline gastro-enteritis in this dis- 
trict and the treatment of these cases is exactly the same as the 
allied malady in dogs only using a feline Beta haemolytic strepto- 
coccus vaccine instead. I have certainly had very good results 
since applying this form of treatment. A_ post-mortem and bac- 
teriological examination of a cat was made for me and Beta haemo- 
lytic sireptococcus was isolated. In this particular cattery where 
previously very few Siamese kittens could be reared, an autogenous 
vaccine of Beta haemolytic streptococcus injected in a minute dose 
at birth and a course of increasing doses later has saved nearly all 
of later litters. 

Sometimes I give cats, if they look very ill, Bayer’s B. coli serum 
in conjunction with Beta haemolytic streptococcus vaccine with 
good results. In the peracute type of the disease where the kittens 
only last about 48 hours nothing seems to save them, as the system 
cannot make “immune bodies” fast enough. I also use a stock 


Beta haemolytic streptococcus vaccine for types of “eczema” in 
dogs and cats in conjynction with arsenic injections. The results 
in cats have proved amazing where previously a cardboard collar 


j 
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restraint and arsenic alone were v disappointing, the disease 
recurring. Now with the Beta haemolytic streptococcus vaccine the 


skin trouble does not recur. Results m have been where 
there has been a history of a cough or illness two or weeks 
previously. 

I am indebted to Dr. Hare for his help in ig cers of vaccines. 

ours faithfully, 
1, Marsh Street, Walsall. W. B. Brownie. 
February 24th, 1945. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Paper For Books 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday of last week, Lorp ELton 
called attention to the excessive restrictions on the supply of paper 
for book publication, and moved for papers. He said that this 
o—_ lay at the root of the struggle against Germany. If, after 
the bloodshed had ceased, we, by our own restrictions, were pre- 
vented from circulating our ideas oversea or from occupying the 
vast intellectual no-man’s-land which Europe would present, we 
should have taken a long stride towards losing the war. That was 
the danger which sprang from the unfettered delusion apparently 
cherished by some Government officials that books were just one 
more article of commercial merchandise. 

Liberated Europe needed books from which to learn of British 
ways and thought. The Empire also desperately needed British 
books. American books were already flooding into South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. Books were also desperately needed 
at home. What was needed was 10,000 more tons a year for the 
ordinary non-Moberly book allotment. 

The Eart of Huntincpon, supporting the motion, said there was 
a demand for books on every side which could not be supplied. 
The English literary tradition was unsurpassed in any country in 
the world, and it must be maintained. 

Viscount Buckmaster urged the need of a much better supply 
of paper for medical publications, including text-books and journals. 

e¢ Eart of Setsorne, Minister of Economic Warfare, said the 
Government were intensely aware of the immense importance of 
books, especially at this time. The reasons why the British Empire 
had staked its existence twice in a world war were to be found in 
the books of English literature. We ought to promulgate the ideas 
we believed to right. But there were a great many things we 
would like to do but could not do at the moment. It was no good 
saying the paper musi be there. Paper was not at present urable 
in America. We had acquired what we could there. Every ton 
of shipping at this moment was required for pursuing the war and 
feeding the liberated people of Europe. Lebour in the printing 
and publishing trade was in very short —— dt was not the 
publishers who had had the biggest cuts. They were receiving 
42 per cent. of pre-war consumption, but newspapers were receiving 
only 25 per cent. The Moberly pool dis of an additional ton- 
nage of paper than that allotted to publishers generally, and it was 
intended to encourage the publication of books especially desirable 
in the public interest. 

The Government had tried to strike an equitable balance. The 
bulk of paper supplies for this country came from the Baltic, and as 
soon as the Baltic was freed that would relieve the situation con- 
siderably. Demobilisation when it started would also bring relief 
to the labour situation. It should not be long, he thought, before 
it was possible to give to our own people and the world that volume 
of British writing and thought for which a wide audience was 
waiting. 


PRINTERS’ HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 


In consequence of the Easter Holidays it will be necessary for 
advertisements and items for our Personal Column for the next 
(March 3lst) issue to be in the hands of the Editorial Representative 
by Monday, March 26th. 

* 


* * * 
P.D.S.A. Bill Proceedings 
As announced in our last issue, a verbatim report of the above 
proceedings before Select Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
was issued as a supplement to that number of The Veterinary Record. 
It is regretted that because of the paper shortage it has been found 
necessary to restrict the number of copies printed to 1,000. One 
copy, therefore, will be issued to each mem of the Association 
on application to the Editorial Representative, 36, Gordon Square, 
, WC.1, until the supply is exhausted. Should sufficient 
= ond eventually become available a further printing will be made, 
f the. demand is such as to justify this. 


* 


NOTES AND N 


April i of the Lincoinshire and District Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Peterborough (Angel Hotel), 2.30 p.m. ~ 

April Sth.—Meeting of the Central Vet iety at 
Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

April 11th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 12th.—R_C.V.S. Committee and Council Meeti 

April 13th—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., a 
Llangollen, 2.30 p.m. 

April 25th.—N.V.M.A. Sub-committee on First Aid Handbook, 3, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

April 26th.—N.V.M.A. Committees at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.|: 
Loveday Report, 10° a.m.; Finance and General Pur. 
e. 12 noon; Joint Veterinary Officers and Public 

ealth and Parliamentary, 3 p.m. 

April 27th.—N.V.M.A. Organising Committee, 36, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1., 10 a.m.; Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., a 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1, 11 a.m. 

April 28th.—Annual General Meeting of the Association of Veter. 
inary ‘Ie Royal Hotel, Woburn Place (Russelj 
Square), W.C.1, 2 p.m. 


May 8th.—R.C.V.S. Council Elections—last day for nominations. 
May 22nd.—R.C.V.S, Council Election—Voting Papers issued. 
May 29th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election—Voting Papers to be re- 
turned. 
+ * * * 


* 
MEETINGS OF COUNCIL AND COMMITTEES, N.V.M.A. 


The attention of members of Council, N.V.M.A., and of the 
committees concerned, is directed to the announcements of meetings 
made on our Diary of Events. Council will meet at Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, at 1] a.m. on Friday, April 27th; the committee meet- 
ings will be held at 36, Gordon Square. 

* * * 


Conway 


R.C.V.S. Council Election 


ADDRESSES OF CANDIDATES 

The addresses of candidates for election to Council, R.C.V.S, 
will be published in our issue of May 19th. Those who desire to 
submit such addresses are requested to note that the closing date 
for their receipt (by the Editorial Representative, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1) is Monday, May 7th, and that they 
must be limited to 250 words. 

* * * * * 
Winding-Up of Animal A.R.P. Services 

The attention of the National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland has been drawn to the announcement 
issued by the Secretary of the Council of the National A.R.P. 
Animals Committee informing the public that that body has ceased 
to exist and that arrangements have been made for the continuance 
of its activities by certain animal welfare societies. It is implied 
that the veterinary profession is in full agreement with the arrange- 
ments made, but the National Veterinary Medical Association 
wishes to make it clear that it has not been consulted in the winding- 
up of the National A.R.P. Animals Committee nor in the formation 
ot the new body. It states, therefore, that it is not connected with 
the new organisation and that so far it is not in any way committed 
to “ National Animals Registration.” 

The National Veterinary Medical Association also wishes to 
emphasise that members of the veterinary profession, working as 
heretofore independently, will continue to assist animals in distress 
following hostile enemy action, in collaboration with the police or 
with any animal welfare society so engaged. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the Farm Live- 
stock Emergency Service it was decided that owing to the changed 
war conditions the time had now arrived for the Farm Livestock 
Emergency Service to be closed down as a separate organisation. 
The date fixed for this was March 3lst, 1945. Thereafter, should 
any question arise affecting the Service, it should be referred either 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for England and Wales, 
or to the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 

The story of the part played in civil defence by the veterinary 
profession during the war years has not so far received the ow | 
or appreciation it deserves. In the words of the Duke of ufort, 
Chairman of the Farm Livestock Emergency Service, “It has been 
a valuable contribution to the war effort and will in due course, when 
it becomes better known, receive the public appreciation it so fully 
deserves.” 


PERSONAL 
Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer, Ministry of Agriculture 
Mr. J. N. Rircute Succeeps Major A. Dovuctas 


We to learn that ill health has compelled Major Alexander 
Douglas, M.8.C.v.s., D.v.S.M., to retire from the post of Deputy Chief 
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Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, in 
which he succeeded the late Capt. Robert Simpson in October, 1939. 
During his all-too-brief tenure of office, Major Dougias has endeared 
himself to his colleagues, and proved a most efficient head of the 
dairy administrative branch. 

After nine years in general practice Major Douglas was appointed 
County Veterinary Inspector Ayr County Council, in 1914, but 
the claims of his country called him, and throughout the first Great 
War he served in the R.A.V.C. Returning to his Ayrshire post, 
Major Douglas had the credit, when County Veterinary Officer for 
Ayr, of enabling that important dairying area to take the lead in 
Great Britain’s drive for tubercle-free herds. He has been on the 
Ministry’s staff for about a dozen years and rose to be one of the 
two deputy chiefs. 

Mr. John Neish Ritchie, B.sc., M.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M., another Scot, 
whose new appointment took effect as from March 6th, was educated 
at the Secondary School, Turriff, Aberdeenshire. Graduwating at the 
Dick College in 1925, he took his D.V.S.M. in 1926 and the B.Sc. 
of Edinburgh University a year later. 

Mr. Ritchie served for a time as Veterinary Officer to the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh, was later with Midlothian County Council, and 
from 1935 to 1938 was Senior Veter‘nary Officer, Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland, in charge of the Attested Herds Scheme 
for Scotland. He has been with the Animal Health Division of the 
Ministry since 1938: first as Superintending Inspector, stationed at 
Perth, and at Head Office from 1940 to 1943. 

Some months ago he was one of two representatives sent from 
this country to the United States and Canada, on behalf of the 
Animal Health Division, to report upon the operation and experi- 
ences there in the application of artificial insemination. On _ his 
return he was stationed at Head Office for a time. Latterly Mr. 
Ritchie has been officiating as Superintending Inspector in the 
Eastern Counties, being stationed at Cambridge. ‘ 


A Gallant Veterinarian.—We are indebted to a colleague for the 
following information concerning one of our younger members, 
whose heroism and sacrifice in the service of his country should 
be recorded here: Mr. Charles Douglas Wilson, M.R.c.v.s., who, 
after graduating at Glasgow in 1938, assisted Mr. John Barr in 
his practice at Penrith, Cumberlanti, joining the Royal. Air Force 
in 1941. His period of gallant service as a Navigator termi- 
nated when he was shot in air combat, sustaining the loss of 
one leg below the knee and the use of the ankle joint -of the other. 
Invalided from the service, he resumed civilian life with undaunted 
spirit and is now posted to the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory at 

eybridge. 


Births —Apamson.—On March 9th, 1945, at Newlands Nursing 
Home, to Emmaline (née Morris), wife of John Adamson, M.R.c.Vv.s., 
96, Castle Street, Bolton—a daughter. 

Hayes.—On March 9th, 1945, at the Fielding Johnson Private 
Hospital at Leicester, to Joan (née Gilbert) and Harry Hayes, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Sketchley Road, Burbage, Leicester, a brother for 
Robert—Richard John. 

Hotmes.—On March 8th, 1945, to Pe (née Power), wife of 
Graham Holmes, m.R.c.v.s., of Doddin Green by Kendal—a son. 

Wuuts.—On March IIth, at Live , to Pamela, wife of 
George A. Willis, M.r.c.v.s., a son—Jonathan George. 


Forthcoming engagement 
was announced on March 3rd, 1945, of Major E. D. Greenway, 
R.A.V.C., only son of Mr. and Mrs. E. Greenway, of Frodsham, 
Cheshire, and N/A D. B. K. Stephens, s.a.M.N.s., daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. A. H. Stephens, of Rosebank, Capetown. 


Roll of Honour 
Capt. Maurice Kirk, R.A.V.C. 


. His colleagues in the profession will learn with t regret that 
Capt. Maurice Kirk, M.R.c.v.s., of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
died on active service in France in March. 

Capt. Kirk, who was 31, was the youngest son of Mr. H. W. Kirk, 
M.v.o., and Mrs. Kirk, of Chipstead, Surrey. After graduating at the 
Royal Veterinary —— in December, 1937, he took up a branch 

ice at Bicester as Assistant to Captain Hedley, of Buckingham, 
in April, 1938. Later he became a partner of Messrs. Saunders, 
Kirk & Kirk, Ms.R.c.v.s., of Taunton, Somerset, and had been practising 
at the Bridge Street surgery—where his elder brother, Mr. D. Kirk, 
is also a partner—for several years before joining up about seven 
months ago. 

Capt. Kirk was married, and his wife, who is also a veterinary 
surgeon, now lives in London with their adopted daughter. His 
elder brother, Mr. J. F. Kirk, is a ——— in the Army in Italy. 
We extend our deepest sympathy to the ved. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Davipson, George Wilkie — R.A.V.C.), Swan House, Wetherby, 
— Yorks. Graduated Edinburgh, May 19th, 1904. Died March 
1945. 
Kirk, Maurice, Capt. R.A.V.C., 35, Bridge Street, Taunton, Somer- 
set. Graduated London, December 17th, 1937. Died on active 
service, March, 1945; aged 31 years. 


Tue Late Lieut. Frank B. Brock ienurst, R.A.V.C. 
A Tribite 


The passing of Frank Brocklehurst on active service, recorded in 
your issue of March 10th, has robbed the profession of a young 
veterinarian of great promise. Those who had the great pleasure 
to work with him in student days will realise that he before 
him always a deep sense of duty towards his profession and a thirst 
for knowledge which could only have taken him to a place of high 
regard in his work. 

he many friends whom he had have suffered the loss of one who 
was ever ready to help one and all by any means within his power. 
Generosity and unselfishness were unbounded in his nature and with 
his untimely death in so noble a cause we have sustained a loss 
which we can ill afford. 

From his many friends sympathy and condolence will be extended 
to his widow and family in their sorrow. 

A.F.H. 


* * * * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease: Glamorgan—Pi in Droves off 
= Road, Leckwith, Cardiff (Mar. 11th); Smallholding rear of 
Richard Street, Maerdy (Mar. 12th); Pencoedtre Farm, Cadoxton, 
Barry (Mar. 13th); Northcliff Farm, St. Nicholas, Cardiff (Mar. 14th); 
Buckinghamshire—Stonewell Farm, The Laggar, Chalfont St. Giles 
(Mar. 13th); Glamorganshire—Tanglewood, Mill Road, Lisvane, Car- 
diff (Mar. 15th); Gloucestershire—The Bungalow, Hewelsfield, Lyd- 
ney; Maria Cottage, Hill Farm and The Slad, Woodside, Woolaston, 
Lydney (Mar. 15th). 

Swine Fever: Aberdeenshire—Links Farm, Bridge of. Don, Old 
Machar; Bedfordshire—The Nook, Moreton Road, Luton (Mar. 12th); 
Cornwall—Rose Villa, Nanstallon, Bodmin; Derbyshire—Rutland 
Street, Matlock (Mar. 13th); Essex—86, Dock Road, Little Thurrock, 
Grays (Mar. 12th); Daisy Green, Copford, nr. Colchester (Mar. 13th); 
Lincolnshire—Eastfield House, Louth, Lincoln Lindsey (Mar. | 2th); 
Hainton, Lincoln (Mar. 14th);*Norfolk—295, Reepham Road, Helles- 
don, Norwich; The Grove, Forncett St. Peter, Norwich (Mar. {2th); 
Oxfordshire—Castle Street Gardens, Banbury (Mar. 12th); Suffolk 
82, Hillside, Stowmarket; 6, Chapel Terrace, Stanton, Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mar. 14th); Ross-shire—Lochslin Farm, Fearn (Mar. 14th); 
Worcestershire—Spring Hill Lane, Fladbury, Pershore (Mar. 12th); 
Berrow Hill, Feckenham, Redditch (Mar. 13th); Yorkshire—Scoreby 
Grange, Gate Helmsley, York; Longcar Allotment, Barnsley; Burdale 
House, Burdate, Wharram, Malton (Mar. 14th); Essex—Piggery rear 
of 186, Mersea Road, Colchester (Mar. 15th); Damyus Hall Farm, 
Aveley Road, Rainham (Mar. 16th); Park Farm, Steeple, South- 
minster (Mar. 17th); Gloucestershire—Laynes Farm, Down Ampney, 
Cirencester (Mar. 16th); Lancashire—Fieldhead Farm, Flookborough, 
Carnforth (Mar. 17th); London—Piggery at 20, Effra Road, Brixton, 
$.W.2 (Mar. 16th); Pembrokeshire—Talbenny Hall Farm, Little 
Haven, Talbenny, Haverfordwest (Mar. 16th); Somerset—-Rexhill, 
Bathpool (Mar. 15th) and Pixford Farm, Coombe Florey, Taunton 
(Mar. 16th); Stirling—Rowantree Cottage, Wallacestone, Polmont 
(Mar. 17th); Yorkshire—Canal Bank Piggeries, Marsh Gates, Don? 
caster; Charity Farm, Goole Fields, Goole (Mar. 16th); Londes- 
borough House, Hutton Cranswick, Driffield (Mar. 15th); Bedford- 
shire—Oldfield Farm, Henlow Camp (Mar. 19th); Middlesex— 
Harefield Sanatorium, Harefield, Uxbridge (Mar. 19th); Norfolk—- 
* Wayside,” Marham, King’s Lynn (Mar. 19th); Perthshire—Bon- 
hard Saw Mills, Perth (Mar. 19th); Yorks.—Hare Park Farm, 
Bramley, Leeds (Mar. 19th). 

Sheep Scab: Denbigh—Pencaer cwm Llansannan (Mar. 14th); 
Merioneth—Maesdail, Capel Celyn, Bala, and Nant Farm, Derwyn, 
Corwen (Mar. 15th); Lancashire—Wickenhall Farm, Newhey, Miln- 
row, Rochdale (Mar. 15th); Yorkshire—-Foxhole Rigg, Cautley, Sed- 
bergh (Mar. 17th). . 

A Memorandum upon the Proposed Further Participation of the 
Universities in Veterinary Education* 
To tHe PresipeNnt AND Counc oF THE Royat CoLLeGe OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I. We, the undersigned Fellows and Members of the Royal Col- 

lege of Veterinary Surgeons, are of the opinion that in this centenary 


* This Memorandum ‘is the subject of an introductory letter in 


our correspondence columns. 
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year of the granting of the charter to the Royal College, the pro- 
fession should consider again our duties and responsibilities towards 
the people of this country and of the Empire, and should plan for 
the future so that these obligations may continue to be honourably 
discharged. We feel that this depends fundamentally upon the 
selection and training of those entering the profession, matters which 
have been examined fully by the Loveday Committee on Veterinary 
Education. We consider, therefore, that the ideas embodied in the 
two Reports of this Committee, particularly certain pro Is made 
in the Second Report, demand the most careful and dispassionate 
consideration by the profession. 

I]. We feel that, apart from specific proposals relating to the 
existing Schools, the Second Report raises two principal issues, 


namely, first, the further participation of the Universities in Veter- . 


inary Education and as a corollary the establishment of additional 
Veterinary Schools within Universities, and second, the safeguarding 
of the interests of the R.C.V.S. in connection with the pr 

new Schools. 

Ill. We are of the opinion that the general effects of the further 
participation of the Universities. in Veterinary Education, may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) For the student of a liberal University the close contact 
with others studying many disciplines would lead to a broadening 
of outlook and to a development of character such as rarely occurs 
in the environment of a strictly vocational institution. Further, 
the student would meet others destined for many walks of life and 
= make friendships which later are a great aid to wise citizen- 
ship. 

6) For the teaching staff the close contact with colleagues who 
are acknowledged leaders in many branches of learning cannot 
but be a great intellectual stimulus, which would enhance their 
teaching efficiency. They would also, as full members of the 
University Staff, enjoy that academic freedom of thought and 
expression, which would permit them to comment freely upon 
matters of public interest. They would thus constitute an inde- 
pendent body of authoritative opinion, invaluable both to the 
profession and to the community, which would also counterbalance 
the present tendency towards increasing control by the State. 

(3) The present veterinary training does not and cannot, on 
account of its isolation, take sufficient account of recent advances 
in many subjects allied to veterinary science and of great import- 
ance to Animal Industry. The incorporation of these advancés 
into the general body of veterinary knowledge is an urgent matter 
and can achieved most expeditiously by bringing the staffs of 
veterinary teaching institutions into*the closest contact with the 
Universities. 

(4) The wide range of University activities provides unique 
facilities for the advanced training of future specialists and 
teachers, which is best initiated prior to the completion of profes- 
sional studies. The complexity of modern scientific investigation 
makes such specialists essential if the profession is to meet the 
demands of Animal Industry in this country and in the Colonial 


(5) The Universities, who are in the main unaware of the activi- 
ties of the veterinary profession, would learn of the many contri- 
butions which veterinary science has made to the biological 
sciences, and of the services of the practitioner to rural communi- 
ties. This would strengthen the support given to the profession 
by informed public opinion, and would enrich the life of the 

niversities. 

IV. To obtain a full measure of these general advantagés the 
Universities should meet certain conditions. The emphasis of the 
work and tradition of the Universities should strike a just balance 
between natural sciences and humanistic studies without a prepon- 
derating influence from technological Schools. The Veterinary 
Schools must be integral parts of the Universities situated within the 
main University precincts. The Universities must undertake the 
full course of veterinary studies. There should be vigorous Schools 
of Medicine and of Agriculture. The Universities should, if possible, 
be largely residential. 

While we hope that all the existing Schools will in time meet 
these conditions, we consider that their present commitments make 
a considerable delay before they will be able to do so inevitable. 
We are of the opinion, therefore, that the proposals to establish 
additional Veterinary Schools within Universities are fully warranted 
and in this connection we would draw attention to the following 
special considerations : — 

(1) The limited number of veterinary teaching posts available 
at the present time and in particular the small number of senior 
posts with adequate standing is a deterrent to many good graduates 
who might otherwise consider a career in Veterinary Education. 
The provision of two additional Schools would increase the number 
of such posts by at least one-third, thereby considerably improving 
the prospects of a teaching career and providing better opportu- 
nities for the frequent interchange of staff between the various 
Schools which is most desirable. 

(2) Universities are able to provide many general services, such 


as libraries and amenities for students, upon a more extensive scale 

than any individual Veterinary School could afford. There are 

reasons for anticipating increased support both financial and 
otherwise for the Universities in the near future. The establish- 
ment of these new Veterinary Schools would enable the profession 
to participate more fully in this expansion. 

(3) The co-operation of other University Departments with their 
broad scientific outlook, when wedded to additignal instruction 
in the more strictly veterinary aspects of the subjects involved, 
would improve the preclinical instruction. 

(4) The vocational training of the clinical subjects would be 
strengthened by close collaboration with Human Medicine upon 
the problems of Clinical Pathology, etc., and with Agriculture in 
formulating for the prevention and control of livestock diseases 
measures which are both practicable and economically sound. 

(5) The great weakness of the present veterinary training is the 
clinical tuition, due largely to the difficulties of providing sufficient 
clinical material at any one centre. New Schools would provide 
more centres around which clinical material could be assembled, 
and would strengthen the intramural clinical tuition. They would 
also permit the establishment in new localities of comprehensive 
clinical investigation services, which we hope all the Schools wiil 
set up. We consider that such services, involving close personal 
collaboration between practitioners, clinical teachers and labora- 
tory investigators, are essential for the speedy solution of many 
problems arising in general practice. 

(6) We realise that the success or failure of schemes for closer 
collaboration with the Universities depends in very large measure 
upon the calibre and goodwill of those entrusted to direct and 
staff the new Schools. We consider that the profession is able to 
provide suitable personnel once the facilities are created. , We 
cannot agree that the experience of previous attempts to forge 
closer University connections is necessarily pertinent to the fate 
of the proposed new schools. 

VI. e consider that the R.C.V.S. should insist upon reasonable 
safeguards which will ensure that these innovations do in practice 
lead to a continuation of the progress achieved during the past 
century. We feel, however, that the exact nature of these safeguards 
cannot be discussed properly until the views of the other parties to 
these proposals, namely, the Universities, are known. In this con- 
nection we wish to comment upon certain matters now : — 

(1) We consider it essential that the pro d new Schools 
should be independent units subject only to the general control of 
the University Authorities, with a status equal to that of Human 
—— and of other University Studies which constitute a 
aculty. 

(2) We consider that full provision must be made te create 
within these new Schools full Veterinary Professorships in the 
major vocational subjects and to provide Veterinary Teachers to 
carry the main burden of instruction in the remaining subjects. 

(3) The financial support granted to these new Schools must be 
ample to provide generous facilities for teaching and research 
and for the provision of salaries which will attract veterinary staff 
of the highest calibre. 

(4) We do not consider that the establishment of these pro- 
posed new Schools should be made conditional upon an increased 
entry into the profession. 

(5) We anticipate with every confidence that these proposed new 
Schools will not only maintain but will assist in raising the stan- 
dards of entry into the profession. For we consider the present 
standards to be the minimum compatible with the responsibilities 
of the profession. 

(6) We concur with the view that the University authorities 
cannot be expected to accept proposals for undertaking full veter- 
inary studies unless they —— students primarily for the 
examinations for their own degrees. However, we anticipate with 
every confidence that the University Authorities will seek the 
advice and co-operation of the profession and will in practice act 
thereon both in the designing of the courses of veterinary studies 
and in determining the size of their student enrolment, and in the 
po yen. of teaching staff and examiners in connection with 
these courses. . 

(7) We consider that the present system, by which the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. exercises control over the teaching institutions, 
solely through its conduct of the professional examinations by a 
single body of external examiners, divorced from any authority 
to inspect the premises or instruction provided and without powers 
to disaffiliate any School whose examinees consistently fail to reach 
the required standard, has grave defects. We feel it is desirable, 
therefore, that the relationship between the R.C.V.S. and the pro- 

d new Schools should be different from that which exists 

tween the R.C.V.S. and the existing Schools, providing the 
interests of the R.C.V.S. are safeguarded adequately. 

(8) We consider that the proposals, outlined in Section 19 (a) of 
the Second Report of the Loveday Committee, would remedy 
these defects, and do in fact go far towards providing such safe- 
guards. At the same time we cannot agree that it is reasonable 
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or even desirable that the Universities should relinquish their 
independence beyond that point which long experience of the 
University training of medical students has shown to be com- 
patible both with the best interests of the Universities and the 
requirements of the medical profession. We consider, therefore, 
that these proposals represent a reasonable compromise between 
the interests of the Universities and of the veterinary profession, 
and that they should be accepted as a basis for negotiation. 


VII. In view of these considerations we endorse most strongly in 
ae the recommendations made in the Second Report of the 
veday Committee calling for the creation within the Universities 


of additional Veterinary Schools responsible for the full professional 
course of veterinary studies. } 

We call upon all members of the profession, who are’ agreed that 
these innovations are desirable, to support publicly the principles 
underlying these recommendations of the Loveday Committee even 
if they may not be in full agreement upon the detailed proposals, 
for we are convinced that the continued progress of the profession 
depends very largely upon the establishment of these new Veterinary 
Schools. 

We are confident that with goodwill and sympathetic co-operation 
between the profession and the University Authorities, guided by 
wise and generous statesmanship on the part of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., these new Schools can be established successfully. 

VIII. We appeal to you, gentlemen, to open discussions with the 
Responsible Authorities immediately and to do all that lies within 
your power to establish these new Veterinary Schools. 
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“THE UNIVERSITIES AND VETERINARY EDUCATION ” 


MeMorANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE STUDENTS’ REPRESENTATIVE CoUNCIL. 
or tue Royat Veterinary Lonpon, Marcn, 1945. 


At a full meeting of the Student Body of the Royal Veterinary 
College (London), the question of the Universities and veterinary 
education, with special reference to the Loveday Report, was 
discussed. It has been long thought in this college that there should 
be a decisive expression of opinion by the students on this subject. 
To further this object, six headings were evolved by the Students’ 
Representative Council designed to cover all the aspects of the 
Loveday Report which are specifically related to the Universities in 
veterinary education. Great pains were taken, prior to the meeting. 
to arouse general interest so that the final opinions reached would 
represent the genuine opinions of the students. These six headings 
were put forward, discussed and voted on as follows. (It was 
decided that there was sufficient evidence to accept the figure of 
220 graduates per year as reliable; all discussions were based on 
this understanding.) 

The number present at the commencement of the meeting was 
108. Due to the length of the meeting the numbers declined as the 
meeting progressed; therefore, for the sake of simplicity, all votes 
are recorded as a percentage er of those present. 

(1) “ That it would benefit the veterinary profession to have two 
new schools.” 

Two main arguments were raised in favour of this motion. First, 
that at the present time there would appear to be a disproportionate 
student-teacher ratio, resulting in overcrowded classes in, at least, 
the Royal Veterinary College, and to add further students would 
increase the present difficulties. Secondly, that there are certain 
definite advantages in having two new schools, ¢.g., more opportu- 
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nities for teachers, more research centres, two more places of contact 
a scientific and lay publics, smaller classes and hence better 
teaching. 

There was no adverse criticism of this motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Further, it was ea that a third new school might be indicated 
and that the claims of Wales should be considered in this . 

(2) “ That veterinary research would increase 
teachers were contained in University organisations. 

It was said in favour of this motion, first that it would seem the 
amount of research done under the direct auspices of the present 
colleges is all too small. Secondly it was suggested that it was 
likely more research would be done under University auspices, for 
various reasons, e¢.g., special grants and apparatus for research; 
contact with, and co-operation of, experts in allied fields; the 

principle that University teachers must do research. 

On the other side it was suggested that perhaps the teachers in 
the present colleges had not made sufficient effort to interest the 
— authorities in encouraging research. It was replied that 
possibly this had already been attempted, but without any success. 

98 per cent. voted in favour of the motion. 

(3) (a) “ That veterinary education would improve under the con- 
trol of the Universities.” 

Three main arguments were submitted in favour of this motion. 
These were: — 

(i) If and when the Universities have authority over veterinary 
education, they would be likely to make certain overdue reforms in 
veterinary education, e.g., reorganise the course of instruction into 
a better order, and revise the ositabus. 

(ii) Veterinary teachers would have greater opportunities to do 
research and, being as a result stimulated and up to date, they 
would be better equipped to instruct their students. ; 

(iii) The Government is expected to give extensive financial assist- 
ance if veterinary education is undertaken by Universities. 

It was said against this motion that the financial aid which the 
Government proposes to give should be given to existing colleges 
rather than to Universities. It was answered that the Loveday Com- 
mittee had been called to find the best way to spend public funds; 
it had decided that this expenditure could best be made through 
the Universities, because it felt that, if the Universities were made 
responsible for veterinary education, veterinary research and educa- 
tion, and the prestige of the veterinary profession, would be im- 
proved. This meeting had already a that veterinary research 
would increase under these conditions. 

75 per cent. voted in favour of the motion. 

(b) “ That a full faculty of veterinary science be set up in any 
University in which a veterinary school is established.” 

This motion was carried unanimously. 

(4) “ That the type of examinations which the Universities would 
oe is better than that type conducted at present by the 

C.V 3.” 

It was put forward in favour of this motion : — 

(i) That the present system appears to have many disadvantages 
such as the following: Foremost is the dearth of clinical examiners 
which may be ascribed directly to the difficulties of time and distance 
necessarily involved in the present system; secondly that the 
R.C.V.S. examinations are not as extensive as they and be; thirdly 
the di nised relationship between the present B.Sc. course and 
course forbids some of the t students obtaining 


i if all veterinary 


a 

(ii) It was ae og out that, under the Universities, examinations, 
as y the Loveday Report, would be better, because the 
strain on the examiners would be reduced, better examiners would 
apply because less of their time would be taken, and examinations 
would be more extensive. 

76 per cent. voted in favour of this motion. 

(5) “ That—provided there is a conjoint examining board, chosen 
by the Universities the the subjects—the 

ver proposed for the R.C.V.S. (by the Love t) is greater 
power which it holds at present.” 

The discussion centred around the power of the R.C.V.S. in rela- 
tion to examination levels and education, and omitted the disciplin- 
ary powers since these are not to be altered. 

t was stated in favour of the motion that at present the standards 
of examination probably vary from college to college, and also that 
the R.C.V.S. has no power to inspect schools. It was suggested that 
under system, while standards undoubtedly will vary 
from sc to school, there is no reason why they should do so 
more than at present. Further, the right which the R.C.VS. will 
have, of inspecting schools and examinations coupled with the ability 
to demand disaffiliation, should ensure an increased minimum stan- 
dard of examination and education. In addition, a conjoint exam- 


ining board for the clinical subjects would allow the R.C.V.S. to 
exert a profound influence on the level of the final examination. 

No arguments were raised against this. 

9 per cent. voted in favour of this motion. 


> 


(6) “ That the prestige of the veterinary surgeon, in the estima- 
tion of the public, would be increased as a result of his (or her) 
education in a University.” 

The following points were made in favour of this motion : — 

(i) It was suggested that the British veterinary profession is virtu- 
ally unrecognised by the scientific and lay publics. There is various 
evidence to support this, e.g., references to British veteri litera- 
ture are all too scarce in foreign literature; medical practitioners, 
in the main, tend to look down upon their sister profession, yet, ii 
spite of this, where medical practitioners and peng 
have come in contact the impression, on both sides, has good; 
finally it is well known that the lay public tends to consider us akin 
to quacks and farriers. 

(ii) That association with the Universities would go far to provide 
the publicity necessary to educate the scientific and lay publics. 
Reasons suggested were—Staff of veterinary and other faculties, 
scientific and non-scientific, would, in most Universities, be in direct 
contact with each other; the same would apply to students; staff 
and students alike of other faculties who contact the veterinary 
school would have the opportunity of spreading far and wide the 
meaning of veterinary education. 

89 per cent. voted in favour of this motion. 

One additional point was raised. 

It was proposed that :— 

“A degree in veterinary science, awarded by a specified Univer- 
sity, be, in itself, a licence to practise.” 

is arrangement was deemed advisable only as an interim 
measure until the Royal Veterinary College and the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College become integral parts of their respective Univer- 
sities, because it was thought unfair that a University graduate and 
a college graduate should both take but one set of examinations, 
vet the University graduate has a diploma as well as a degree. This 
would imply a higher grade of superiority than actually should 
exist. 

93 per cent. voted in favour of this motion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor rep t the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
en Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


BOVINE AND HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS 


Sir,—In a recent article in the Veterinary Journal (1944, 100, 
233), Colonel Rainey hgs with considerable skill advanced certain 
arguments concerning the possible danger to the human populatien 
resulting from a reduction in the incidence of tuberculosis in cattle. 
He makes some interesting observations on the effect of sunlight 
on the occurrence of the bovine disease, pointing out that in 
Tasmania with an annual sunshine record of over 2,000 hours bovine 
tuberculosis is comparatively rare, whereas in the wetter areas of 
Queensland, 11 per cent. of the cattle show lesions at post-mortem 
examination. 

He states that in Queensland, where little attempt has been made 
to control tuberculosis in cattle or to sterilise milk, non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis in man has declined from 63-4 to 2:3 per 100, during 
the past 50 years: in the same period the pulmonary form has 
decreased from 147-0 to 34-6 per 100,000. He maintains that the 

t annual rate of mortality which is less than 3 per cent. of 
the rate 40 years ago, constitutes a more dramatic decline than that 
seen in the U.S.A., where great efforts have been made to eradicate 
the bovine disease. 

In Tasmania, on the other hand, the corresponding figures are 

ven as 23-4 to 9-2 per 100,000 for the non-pulmonary disease and 
705-0 to 47-0 for the pulmonary type. According to Colonel Rainey 
the difference in the incidence of non-pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the two areas is attributable to the immunity induced in Queens- 
land through exposure of the human population to the bovine 
bacillus. There is no indication in these figures as to the proportion 
of non-pulmonary cases caused by the bovine organism, but if we 
accept the figures published in this country (A. S. Griffith) and in 
the Bs.A. showing that about 25 per cent. can be ascribed to this 
type, it is probable that his figures are misleading unless examined 

inst the background of the social conditions in the two areas. 
There is a significant admission that houses in Queensland are well 
constructed, whereas in Tasmania the industrial slum t is all too 
common. Such differences can exercise a profound influence over 
all forms of the disease caused by the human type. 

Colonel Rainey advances the thesis that when the incidence of the 
bovine disease falls below a certain point, the danger to the human 
being virtually disappears. He also suggests that areas in the 
British Isles with a high incidence. of bovine tuberculosis may 
stand in most need of the immunising value of raw cow’s milk. 
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It has been shown that in this country there are 2,000 annual fatal 
cases of childhood infection attributable to the bovine organism. 
In addition, a much larger number is afflicted with permanent 
deformities, and one may venture to suggest that they can derive 
litle comfort from the thought that whilst the immunising 
dose received from milk products has proved too drastic in their 
particular case, those who have escaped unscathed have presumably 
been protected against the human type, although I know of little 
concrete evidence which would prove this point. One cannot but 
agree with the final sentence in the annotation in the Lancet (1945, 
February 10th, page 187), that while 5 per cent. of milk samples 
— bacilli, we shall do well to continue pasteurising 
our milk. 


Rhodes Farm, The Ridgeway, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION 
Tue Issue Conrrontinc Us 

Sir,—As members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
we owe duties both to the Coltege and to the public. In fact, as 
regards the College, every member who has signed the Roll has 
declared that he will maintain the interests of that body. These 
true interests of the College are moreover not, in my opinion, ever 
in Opposition to the true interests of the public. So that, it can 
be said with all truth, anything that would react against. the 
responsibility and efficiency of tne College in maintaining the 
necessary standard of practical training of its members will at 
once make itself felt by those requiring their services, and operate 
against the best interests of the public in general. The R.C.V.S. 
exists for one purpose only—the production of veterinary surgeons— 
and this it has done for the past century so very satisfactorily 
that every decade has seen progress and advancement. 

That this progress is appreciated by, and meets with the approval 
of, the vast majority of the profession is well shown by their 
attitude to the two questions of educational co-operation with 
universities, and the retention by the R.C.V.S. of complete control 
of the profession and the entrance to it. Most unnecessarily, and 
unfortunately, these two questions have become almost inextricably 
interlocked in the Second Report of the Committee which sat on 
Veterinary Education in Great Britain, and to such a degree that 
any members of the profession who may be responsible for leading 
the Committee to believe that the control of entrance to the 
R.C.V.S. is something to be bartered with have indeed done very 
ill service to veterinary education in this country. 

The attitude of members to the two questions was clearly. in- 
dicated by perusal of the reports received at the meeting held on 
October 19th, 1944 (see Veterinary Record Supplement of December 
2ist, 1944) which show that while an overwhelming majority of the 
profession are in favour of closer co-operation with the universities, 
they are equally determined to brook no interference with, or 
curtailment of the powers of, the R.C.V.S., more especially as 
regards that power which at present enables the College alone to 
examine, and register, entrants to its membership. These two 
desires on the part of the majority of the profession need not be 
in conflict, and there can be little doubt that further participation 
of the universities in veterinary education would be all to the good. 
No one is permitted to practise at the English Bar unless he has 
been examined, approved and “called to the Bar,” yet this in 
no way prevents the several universities teaching law, examinin 
candidates, and conferring degrees. such as LL.B. and LL.D. I 
this control of legal practice is necessary, how much more must 
it be necessary in the case of the practise of veterinary surgery 
which so very much more requires the reduction of knowledge and 
theory to use ? It is this reduction of knowledge and theory to 
use that is the main support of the claim of the R.C.V.S. not to 
give up control over the teaching of vocational subjects, examining 
in them, and finally deciding who is, and who is not, fit to be 
placed upon the Register. 

Why, one is entitled to ask, can the universities not teach veter- 
inary science, examine candidates, and confer degrees, in the same 
way as is done with the subject of Law? Why should they claim 
that it is impossible for them to take up the subject of Veterinary 
Science unless they are ge sega to confer registrable degrees 
which would entitle their holders to practise ? ‘ 

Some supporters of university control of the R.C.V.S. claim not 
that better veterinary surgeons would be produced, but that the 
university would give benefits of a cultural and social nature. 
This is no doubt true as regards the ancient universities which have 
a great and good influence in these matters, but, on the other 
hand, is it equally true that the necessary atmosphere exists in 
the great majority of so-called universities which are no more than 
technical colleges masquerading under an ancient title ? 

A distinguished member of the profession who is a staunch 


Yours faithfully, 
R. E. Grover. 


advocate of the advantages to be gained by this so-called close 
co-operation throughout the whole ofthe veterinary curriculum 
finds that his stuaents must be removed from the university, in 
the final stages of their training, to a field station in the country. 
Without doubt this step is necessary for the students to reduce 
to use their knowledge and theory as regards such subjects as 
veterinary medicine and surgery, and ani husbandry. 

The address recently given by Sir Alfred Webb-Johnson, President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, is particularly apposite as in- 
dicating the misgivings which are assailinig certain sections of the 
medical protession. He states that his Council: “ thought that the 
report (Inter-departmental Committee on Medical Schools), whilst 
an extremely valuable document, had not met with universal 
approval,” and goes on to say that: “the Council thought that 
the report placed undue emphasis on academic teaching without 
proper regard to the value and importance of being trained in the 
art of medicine and surgery.” 

Proceeding, he said: “the thing that concerns the College most 
intimately, and I hope will concern the whole profession, is the 
tendency towards saying that there should be no other means of 
qualifying for the profession than university degrees. We contest 
that very strongly. We regard it as the duty of a great corporation 
like this which through the centuries has insisted on a high 
standard being attained by practitioners of surgery, including a 
proper standard of practice after qualification, and a proper ethical 
standard, to maintain a portal of entry into the profession which 
is entirely under the control of the profession, and independent of 
any subsidised body like a university.” 

Could any member of the veterinary profession read these 
remarks without realising that they are equally applicable to us ? 

The status of all corporations like the R.C.V.S. is maintained 
in the last resort by the possession of resources adequate to that 
status, and by the framing of policies appropriate to it. Pro- 
fessions, like individuals, get the status that they deserve. 

To achieve even greater progress in our second century than we 
made in our first is an exacting obligation that rests on ourselves, 
but the Government also has its obligations towards us in giving 
all support, the necessary legislation, and the requisite funds. 

Let us make no mistake about it, the issue confronting us to-day 
is the question of whether the veterinary profession is to remain 
under our control or not, and the destiny of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons will be decided by the vigour and determina- 
tion which the members of the profession bring to hear on the 
solution of this issue. Whenever candidates come up for election 
to the Council of the R.C.V.S. every member who receives a voting 
paper should vote with the clearest, understanding of the great 
importance of the issue at stake. So, in the interests of the public, 
as well as of ourselves, let us go forward to the attack, each one of 
us pledging himself never to abandon the College while it refuses 
to abandon itself. 

Yours faithfully, 
LisHManN. 
23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
London, S.W.7. 
March 10th, 1945. : 
* ® * * * 


PROPOSED FURTHER PARTICIPATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES IN VETERINARY EDUCATION 


A MEMORANDUM 


Sir,—As you have published views from many members of the pro- 
fession upon the Second Loveday Report, we are enclosing the text 
of a “ Memorandum upon the Proposed Burther Participation of the 
Universities in Veterinary Education,”* which has been sent to the 
President and Council of the Royal College by 415 Fellows and 
members. We should like to — the origin of this Memorandum 
and to invite other members of the profession, with whom we have 
been unable to get in touch, to join us. 

The Memorandum was drawn up last July and August by a 
group within the profession independently of any professional 
organisations. The document was submitted to other members of 
the profession known personally to the original group, and throu 
these members to others who were invited to indicate by signing 
the Memorandum that they agreed in general with the views ex- 
pressed in it. War-time conditions and our limited resources did 
not permit us to circularise the whole profession. Further, as we 
did not wish, by premature publication of the document, to em- 
barrass the President and Council in any steps they might be 
initiating in connection with the recommendations of the Second 
Loveday Report, we thought it wiser to make no public appeal at 
that time. e, therefore, asked the profession to treat the Memor- 
andum as confidential until the President and Council had received 
it and had had an opportunity of studying it. ¢ 


* The Memorandum, together with list of signatories, is reproduced 
in our Notes and News columns. 
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The Memorandum with the first list of 370 signatories and the 
covering letter was forwarded to the Registrar of the Royal College 
early in December. We have received from him a letter stating that 
our communication was considered by the Council on January 12th 
and that the Council had already opened negotiations, thus meeting 
the main — made in the Memorandum. We now feel at liberty 
to forward the document and the signatory lists to you and to the 
Council of the N.V.M.A. 

We would particularly welcome further support for the Memor- 
andum. We feel that there must be many members who are in 
general a ent with the views expressed in the Memorandum, 
and whe have not hitherto had an opportunity of studying it. We 
would ask them to write to the Convenor at the address given below 
requesting that their names be added to the signatory list. 

We are, 
Yours very truly, 
O. Josnua. 
Nis NICHOLSON. 

C. W. Orraway. 
Hersert Parry (Convenor). 
A. T. 

8, Stockton Road, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


February 20th, 1945. 
* * * * * 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON’S TITLE 


Sir,—In these days when decisions are about to be taken which 
greatly concern and will most decidedly affect the future of the 
profession, and when every member should be pondering these 
matters deeply and endeavouring to safeguard it in every way 
possible from meddlesome outside interference, it seems to me to 
show a certain sense of insecurity and lack of self-confidence, a 
sort of professional inferiority complex, to be publicly quibbling 
between us about the title which we are pleased to call ourselves or 
to be called by our clients. 

am to be styled a surgeon, and 
er still to be known among my clients and friends as “ the 

et.” I have yet to find a district where it was not an honourable 
suffix or where the advice and opinions given by its holder were 
not esteemed and valued. I have frequently felt that I have had 
a hard task before me in living up to the traditions and standards 
set by my predecessors. Whatever title I might eventually achieve, 
I shall value none so highly as that which was mine on the day 
that I qualified. 

The — and finest men in the profession have been proud 
to be known as veterinary surgeons, and I cannot imagine any 
of the old stalwarts, men like Hunting, Dollar, Sir Frederick Smith, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, James MacQueen, Henry Gray, Sir Frederick 
Hobday or Guy Sutton, to name but a very few who have enriched 
the profession with their knowledge and skill and enhanced it by 
the quality of their work and the dignity of their bearing, or any 
of their contemporaries, wanting to change their style of address 
for any other than that which their diplomas and their ability gave 
them the right to own. 

I cannot understand those of our profession who complain of 
lack of public appreciation of the profession as a whole because of 
the title of its members. The profession will surely be known by 
the standing of those who belong to it, and they in their tarn will 
be judged and valued by the standard of their work, the quality 
of their ability and the dignity of their bearing. The remedy lies 
in our own hands, in each one of us raising our own small section 
of the profession to the highest pitch in every way in which we 
are able, and not in trying to assume titles to which we have no 
claim. I hope we are not so lacking in public esteem that we must 
needs steal some of the thunder of our medical brethren or seek to 
bask in their reflected glory. I certainly have never found that I 
lost any professional or social standing by calling myself a veter- 
inary surgeon. 
always remember that the public is quick to take things and persons 
at their face value, which will be precisely what we our individual 
selves make it. 

We should bear in mind that a time when there were only two 
universities in England, a B.A. was a valued and highly respected 
degree; to-day B.A.s are almost two a penny. In the post-war 
ears, when even greater numbers of children will have access to 

igher education, Doctors, whether of literature, medicine, philo- 
sophy or science, may be very prevalent. Veterinary surgeons, I 
venture to think, will not be all that plentiful. 

Mr. Gunning has rightly pointed out that eminent surgeons and 
consultants in the medical profession prefer to be addressed as 
Mr. however highly they may be qualified, a dignity which some of 
the members of our profession might reflect upon and emulate. : 

We as a profession have nothing to be ashamed of in our history; 
indeed, we have much of which to be very proud. Our work and our 


pro 
progress compares more than favourably with the medical profession, 


Whatever we chose to call ourselves we should. 


with whom we stand on an equal footing. Let us, then, be proud 
of our title and proud to carry on the fine traditions handed down 
to us by men who many of us would find it hard to equal. Let us 
not lose sight of the fact that we are veterinary surgeons: we are 
veterinary physicians ana veterinary sur Ss, and not just animal 
doctors, whatever the research scholars or laboratory workers would 
have us call ourselves. : 

For myself, I would ask no other title than that of veterinary sur. 
geon, which by the style of my diploma implies that I am “ fully 
qualified to practise the Art and Science of Veterinary Surgery and 
Medicine” and thereby declares me to be a member of the Royal 


College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Yours faithfully, 


Marlings, Corfe Castle, Dorset. Eric A. Leaver. 
March 4th, 1945. 


Sir,—Some months ago, in the report of a meeting of the Society 
of Women Veterinary Surgeons, a vote that veterinary surgeons 
should adopt the title of doctor .was unanimously registered. At 

time I passed this over as merely a woman’s ot Bony but I notice 
that during the past few weeks you have published letters from 
three male members advocating dhe title of doctor, and I am sur- 
prised to see Mr. Holiday-Pott takes this view. Mr. Geffen states 
that the immigrant clients in his practice express surprise at our 
plain Mr. I realise that it is the continental custom for veterinary 
surgeons to be called doctor, but we are not bound to follow this 

edure, especially as the title of doctor is of little importance 
in some parts of the continent. At any rate, our plain Mr. serves 
to differentiate us from the aliens who are permitted to practise 
here. To me the title savours too much .of a university d and 
from that preserve us—may the R.C.V.S. always have complete 
control. I dislike being addressed as doctor and am quite content 
with the same title as the t veterinary practitioners of the past, 
namely, plain Mr. Finally, I should like to compliment Mr. O. V. 
Gunning on his letter in your issue of March 3rd. 


Yours faithfully, 
Longwood, Holder’s Hill Road, Harotp C. Driver. 
endon, N.W.4. 


March 3rd, 1945. 


Sir,—With reference to my previous letter on this subject, I 
write to say that I heartily agree with Mr. D. D. Ogilvie’s views as 
expressed in the issue of The Veterinary Record of March 3rd. 

he veterinary profession will not get the recognition it deserves 
by waiting for the public to find out that the veterinary — 
spends five years of intensive study on a course differing the 
medical curriculum only in the choice of patients and that his 
calling demands a high standard of intellect, skill and character. 

Nor will it come by public sympathy with the back seat position 
we have taken in the past in relation to the other professions. 

The public look up to a doctor of any profession, and quite 
rightly so—it signifies a high academic attainment. We have 
every right to this title and the nature of our work makes the title 
most suitable apart from the prestige it carries—as suitable as it is 
for a human medico and much more suitable than it is for a 
member of any other profession. 

If we do not avail ourselves of this courtesy title we will be casting 
away a privilege that the other learned professions are honoured to 
accept. 

With reference to Mr. O. V. Gunning’s letter, his statement “ that 
status is a personal matter and in no way influenced by additional 
titles” is disproved by the facts of everyday life both as regards 
the professions and the Army. 

Mr. Guy Anderson, in his letter in The Veterinary Record of 
January 27th, argues that the term doctor as applied to arts and 
science workers is a misnomer to the general public. — so, 
but not when applied to a veterinary surgeon. Many people use 
the term voluntarily when addressing veterinarians. 

I am afraid his suggestion that individual and collective endeavour 
for the public good will bring us our proper status, though highly 
commendable, is not sufficient. That philosophy is all very well 
as applied to individual veterinarians in their particular districts, 
but it is limited to that and to practice. What we want is to open 
the eyes of the public and the other professions to the status of 
the veterinary profession as such, quite apart from the merit of its 
individual members. The title of doctor would raise the oer 
of the whole profession enormously, irrespective of the speci 
callings of its members. 

In agreement with Mr. Ogilvie, I propose that the matter be 
debated bv the Divisions of the N.V.M.A. and that the R.C.V.S 
gives it consideration. 

Yours faithfully, 
4, Church Street, Llangefni, Anglesey. T. Hucues Etuts. 
March 4th, 1945. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Editor.} 


March 24th, 1945 ] 
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